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V. 


Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. LISTON, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Our opinion of Mr. Liston’s acting 
was given somewhat at large in our 
third Number; and, as subsequent 
observation has not wrought the 
slightest change in our sentiments on 
the subject, we have nothing to do at 
present but to lay before our readers 
such trivial particulars as we have 
been able to collect respecting the 
events of bis life. 

He was born, it appears, in London, 
about the year 1780, of parents un- 
known to fame; and, in the early 
part of his life, filled the irksome and 
unprofitable situation of teacher at 
a day-school in the neighbourhood of 
St. Martin’s Lane. While here, he 
became infected with the theatrical 
mania, which often rages so furiously 
among young men of a-certain stamp, 
and enacted various high-tragedy 
parts at private theatres, and in bene- 
fit-plays at the Haymarket, &c. Be- 


ginners in this line always fancy their — 


talent inclines towards the tender and 
heroic, and Liston was not exempt 
from the customary mistake. He has, 
however, the example of other great 
actors to keep him in countenance : 
Mathews and Banister both com- 
menced their operations in the serious 
line. 

Tired of his occupation, and 
thirsting for higher fame than was to 
be gained by exhibiting before benefit- 
audiences, Liston quitted London, 


and joined a provincial corps. Here 
Vol. V. 


he for some time paid his devotions 
both to Thalia and Melpomene; but, 


,*he bounties of these ladies were so 


sparingly bestowed, that he began to 
tnink seriously of quitting their ser- 
vice, and actually made overtures for 
the situation of clerk to a printing- 
office. Had his application been 
successful, the Stage would have lost 
a treasure ; but, it was rejected, and 
he accordingly continued alternately 
to terrify and amuse the bumpkins, as 
the Roscius of a barn. It is said 
that be first acquired distinguished 
notice by playing Rundy to Munden’s 
Jemmy Jumps, at a Provincial Thea- 
tre; and soon after had the good 
fortune to attract the attention of 
Stepheu Kemble,tben manager at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, by whom he was 
engaged, and quickly became one of 
the greatest favourites that ever ap- 
peared on those boards. He remained 
for some time with this company, 
performing also at Edinburgh, Dur- 
ham, and other places within Mr. 
Kemble’s circuit; and, on the 14th 


of June, 1805, made his first bow to 


a London audience, at the Haymarket, 
in the character of Zekiel Homespun. 
His success was so complete, that he 
was immediately secured by Mr. 
Harris for Covent Garden, at which 
house he appeared, on the 15th of 
October in the same year, as Jacob 
Gawkey. He has ever since formed 
a member of the Covent-Garden 
Company; playing occasionally in 
the summer at the Haymarket, and 
making periodical trips to Bath, 
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Edinburgh, and other principal thea- 
trical towns. 

Mr. Liston was married on the 
23rd of March, 1807, to Miss Tyrer, 
who was a pupil of Mrs. Crouch. 
Hier first attempt on the Stage was at 
the Haymarket, in 1800, as Josephine, 
in “ The Children in the Wood.” 
She went thence to Drury-Lane, and 
performed also for one winter at 
Dublin, where she was a great favour- 
ite. In 1806, she was engaged at 
Covent-Garden, and is still a member 
of the Company. For a portrait of 
this lady, with some remarks on her 
professional character, see our first 
Volume, p. 121. The newspapers, a 
week or two ago, took the liberty of 
killing her by a stroke of “ that whore- 
son apoplexy ;” but, we are happy 
to say that she is still alive and well, 
and was at that time acting with her 
husband at Bath. The mistake pro- 
bably originated in the sudden death 
of Mrs. Elliston, noticed in a suhse- 
quent page. Every event, be it grave 
or gay, gives rise to jokes, and they 
were not omitted on this occasion. 
“ Poor Mrs. Liston,” exclaimed a 
wit, “she is gone—gone in a moment. 
But, what else could be expected? 
She who was so shoré all her life, 
could not possibly be long in dying.” 
—“ After all,” said another, “ had 
she been carried off by consumption, 
and died, as the saying is, by inches, 
she would not, even then, have:Jin- 


gered above three quarters ofan 
hour.” 


MISS MACAULEY, 
(Resumed from p. 100. ) 


Foiled in her attempt to raise a 
clamour against Kean, and force her 
way once more to the boards of Drury, 
Miss Macauley betook herself to her 
old Occupation, and gave a public 
reading of “ The Italians” at the 
Crown-and-Anchor Tavern. She 


then recommenced her Regalio in the 
Concert-Room of the King’s Theatre, 
prefacing the performance by an attack 
on the Drury-Lane Committee; ang 
really evinced some talent on the 
occasion; but, as a pretly full de. 
scription of the Entertainment was 
given in our third Volume, p. 240, 
we deem it needless to say more upon 
the subject here. She abandoned 
this speculation in June, and resumed 
it in the following November, at Shade’s 
Concert-Room, Soho Square. At 
this period, she attracted the notice 
of the Covent-Garden Managers, who 
were anxiously endeavouring to fill 
the chasm in their company caused 
by the secession of Miss O?Neill; 
and, inthe absence ofa more promising 
candidate, they determined upon a 
trial of Miss Macauley. She accord- 
ingly made her appearance Dee. 14th, 
1819, as Mary Stuart, in a new play 
of that name, which was listened to 
with frigid indifference, though the 
bills of the following morning averred 
that it was “ most enthusiastically 
received.” It certainly derived little 
support from the performance of Miss 
Macauley, whose age and appearance 
were by no means adapted to the part 
she undertook, and the managers 
therefore wisely resolved to withdraw 
the piece for a time, and re-produce 
it with a more youthful Mary. An- 
other attempt, however, was allotted 
to Miss Macauley, who, on 16th Dec. 
enacted the part of Jane Shore ; but, 
alas! the second experiment was as 
luckless as the first; and the pro- 
prietors determined to proceed 10 
farther in the business. Mr. Fawcett, 
the Stage-Manager, was accordingly 
deputed to break the matter to the 


‘lady in as courteous a manner as 


possible; and, as the conversation 
which took place between the parties 
on this oceasion affords a curious 
Specimen of dramatic diplomacy, Wé 
insert a full report of it. We can 
conceive few things more ludicrous 
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than to have seen Fawcett compelled 
to listen to the lofty harangues of our 
heroine with a grave face, attempting 
occasionally to edge in a word, and 
scarcely ever succeeding :— 


Fawcett. Am I at liberty to speak 
belore that lady? 

Miss M. Certainly, sir; that lady is 

as aw mother; she is the same as my- 
self. 
Fawcett. I call upon you, Miss 
Macauley, from Mr. Earris, to say, 
that he does not think he can proceed 
any further in this engagement. 

Miss M. For what reason, Sir? 

Fawcett. Why,— we—we—do not 
exactly consider it a successful effort. 

Miss M. Upon what principle, Sir, 
do you call it an unsuccessful effort ? 
I am not to be trifled with, Mr. 
Faweett; my reputation is too dear, 
to be sacrificed to the caprice of Mr. 
Harris ; he must perform his engage- 
ment with me. 

Fawcett. Oh! Ma’am, Mr. Harris 
bids me say, that whatever were the 
terms of your engagement, they will 
be fulfilled. 

Miss M. That, Sir, will not compen- 
sate me forthe injury done to my fame ! 
I did not understand that I was to be 
responsible for the political sentiments 
of your play, or for its extreme Jength ; 
nor could it be supposed that I pos- 
sessed such herculean talent, as to 
sustain on my shoulders a_ failing 

lay. disapprobation commenced 
In the fourth act; and what support 
had [ in the fifth} Four dumb ladies 
in black veils, and Mr. Chapman— 
( with all due respect to Mr. Chapman, 
ie Is not calculated to sustain a play, 
already disapproved of by the audi- 
ence;) these, Mr. Fawcett, were my 
supporters; and my own part, long 


declamatory speeches without interest: 


—fortunately for my own credit’s sake, 
Itold Mr. Harris, from the first, my 


fears ofthe concluding seene—granted, 


I ought not to bave hazarded my own 
reputation, I, as a stranger, agrecd 
to undertake for Mr. Harris, what 
Miss O'Neill, who has reccived so many 
thousands from the theatre, would not 
do—I ought to have considered my 
own interest; but, [ am not much 
accustomed to consider myself. Mr. 
Harris said, it would be to the interest 


of the theatre if L would play the part - 


of Mary Stuart. Ttold im L thought 
wnactable, and that none but Mrs. 
Siddons was calculated to perform a 
enaracter which, in fact, though beuu- 
tiful, was only fit for the closet; but, 
however, if he wished it, and thought 
it would serve the theatre, L would 


hazard the attempt—but my engage- 
ment, Mr. Fawcett, does not depend 
on the success of * Mary Stuart.” 
Fawcett. Really, Miss Macauley, I 
do not know the nature of your engage- 
ment; I merely come as Mr. Harris’s 
agent, and know nothing further. 
Miss M. hen, Sir, my engagement 
with Mr. Harris is, to perform six 
nights. 1 certainly agreed to perform 
Mary Stuart; but, L expressly said to 
Mr. Harris, ** Remember, Sir, my en- 
gagement does not depend on the suc- 
cess of Mary Stuart ;” I am to per- 
form six nights in yuur theatre, under 
all circumstances :” to this Mr. Harris 
fully agreed. 1 was not weak enough 
to risk my professional reputation on 
the precarious event of a new play, 
nor was my second appearanee a fair 
trial. ‘ Jane Shore” could not be 
expected to draw money to the house 
—a play weak in itself, worn out by 
constant repetition, having been per- 
formed fourteen times last season, and 
my name not even announced for the 
character, till in the bills of the day. 
Mrs. Siddons herself could not have 
drawn a house under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. J am not a 
monster of talent or fame, to do im- 
possibilities.” Jane Shore was nota 
character of my choice. I did not 
know of it till eight o’clock the night 
before, I had not performed the part 
for six years, and had to sit up more 
than half the night to re-studyit. I 
played under every disadvantage that 
woman could do; yet, I think, Mr. 
Fawcett, malice itself cannot torture 
even this into an unsuccessful effort : 
the house was bad, certainly, yet it 
was as good as the second night of 
* Coriolanus ;” but, if applause be the 
criterion of public favour, 1 do not 
think the part of Jane Shore could 
elicit more than 1 received on that 
bight. 
~ Fawcett. I really, Ma’am, cannot 
speak on the subject; I know little of 


it. 

Miss M. If I say anything harsh, 
Mr. Faweelt, you must excuse me. 
Lam an oppressed wo:ian—for eight 
years I have now been persecuted—a 
heart torn as mine is, may perhaps 
speak with too much warmth. The 
persecution began in Dablin—you may 
remember, Sir, that I saw you there 
on a painful subject some years ago. 

Funcett. Lremember, Ma’am, did 
see you on some subject at that time. 

Miss M. Weil, Sir, the persecution 
which ther began, has pursued me evec 
since; my health has been destroyed, 
my fortunes injured, my prospects 
blasted, the dours of a prison thrown 
open to me; but this is the first time 
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my fame has been attacked; and it 
cannot be wondered at, Mr. Fawcett, 
if, goaded and tortured as l have been, 
and still am, I forget that gentleness 
which is usual with me. Iam hunted, 
Iam beset by wretches who stab me in 
the dark, but who have not the courage 
tomeet me. Ihave not an open enemy 
in the world; if I bad, I might per- 
haps, be enabled to guard against their 
malicious influence: it is contrary to 
my own will that I enter a theatre on 
apy terms; itis at the entreaty of my 
friends, who think that my talent 
ought not to be neglected: for months 
past I have resisted every importunity 
of those friends to enter into a negoci- 
ation with Mr. Harris. I have always 
said, that I should not be a week in 
the theatre before I should be beset— 
I found, in three days’ time, that Ijwas 
a true prophet—my oppression com- 
menced before I set my foot on your 
stage. 
awcett. Indeed, Ma’am, how so? 

Miss M. By putting my name into 
small letters. ‘That was attacking my 
reputation, by lessening my conse- 
ears even before I appeared in 
public. 

Faweett. No personal insult, I can 
assure you, Miss Macauley, was meant 
to you in that arrangement. 

Miss M. There is no other inter- 
pretation, Mr. Fawcett, to be put upon 
it, than a personal insult; for, though 
I despise the custom, and think it 
disgraceful that such a distinction 
should ever have been in a London 
play-bill, yet I cannot (rising into 
fame as I am) be the first to throw it 
aside. 

Fawcett. In that particular, Ma’am, 
(I must take upon me to say,) no in- 
sult was intended; forI am the person 
glanced at. 

Miss M. I did not know that, sir; I 
spoke at random, without knowing 
whom I aimed at. Certainly, I ought 
to have made my arrangements more 
secure: painful experience might 


teach me more caution, but that is a 


lesson I fear I shall never learn ; and 
the en 


gagement was made so hastily, 
there was not much time for consider- 

awcett. I assure you, Miss Macau- 
ey, I did not know of your engage- 
ment, till [saw your name in the bills. 
—Well, Ma’am, I can only say, that I 
am but an agent in this business, and 


wish to convey you i . 
a y your sentimentsto Mr. 


Miss M. Then my sentiments are, 


Sir, that my enga 

gement must 
fultilled. I have four nights sonia 
play in your theatre, and those four 
nights I must have under all circum- 
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stances: my engagement beyond the 
six nights is conditional; but, for the 
six, there is not any restriction what. 
ever. I do not wish to say an indelicate 
thing—but, as it is well known the 
theatre is under embarrassment, there 
can be no impropriety in my speaking 
ofit. J will save your theatre from 
ruin, Mr. Fawcett, if you give me 
fair play; but your theatre shall not 
ruin me. (Propiaious!) I will not 
suffer myself to be sacrificed to Mr. 
Harris, nor all the managers upon 
earth, whilst I have the power of 
defending myself against oppression ; 
nor do I think it wisdom in Mr. Harris 
touse me ill. Afterthe conduct ofthe 
other house towards me, it is bad 
policy, to say the least of it. Mr. 
Harris is mistaken, if he thinks I am 
friendless ; I believe there are many 
in this great metropolis who will not 
suffer me to be insulted with impunity. 
I have relinquished my own enter- 
tainments, given up my very bread for 
the accommodation of Mr. Harris—I 
do not think I merit such a return. 

Fawcett. Any inconvenience you 
may have suflered, Miss Macauley, I 
dare say Mr. Harris will be willing to 
make compensation for. 

Miss M. No compensation, Mr. 
Fawcett, can be made tor an inju 
done to my professional fame ; but 
do not feel any resentment towards 
Mr. Harris; L am a stranger to him; 
he is imposed upon—beset by bad 
people, who would rather see the 
theatre involved in ruin, than that f 
should be an instrument in tts pre- 
servation. 

Fawcett. Upon my word, Ma’am, 
I think Mr. Harris, in this instance, 
acts entirely from himself. 

Miss M. Then Sir, Mr. Harris acts 
like any thing but an honorable map; 
but, I do not believe he acts from 
himself—I know to the contrary. 

Fawcett. Who do you suppose has 
such influence over Mr. Harris, as to 
lead him to act contrary to his own 
wishes ? 

Miss M. I know then, Sir, toaman, 
but must not speak till I have further 
proof ,—it is an honourable office they 
are engaged in—to crush a defenceless 
woman: but I am not to be crushed, 
Sir,—to the last I will assert my owD 
eause. Again [repeat it, Mr. Fawcett, 
if I have said any thing harsh or un- 
becoming to you, I am sorry for it, 
but I am scarcely answerable for my 
own words; I am goaded past en- 
durance. For eight years I have 
borne up against a series of injustice 
and oppression that would have de- 
Stroyed any ten women beside myself. 

am no longer able to endure wi 
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atience; while I have life and health 
l will resist the malice of my enemies.— 
Iam marked out for injury and insult ; 
why, or wherefore, I know not; since 
can with truth say—the betas does 
not exist who can accuse me of having 
injured them. ; 

Fawcett. 1am sorry, Miss Macauley, 
for the misfortunes you have had to 
contend with,—I hope you feel assured 
that J am not your enemy—that J 
have not any animosity against you. 

Miss M. It is scarcely possible, Sir, 
for me to say who are my enemies, or 
who are not. ; 

Fawcett. What is the definitive reply, 
Ma’am, which I am to convey to Mr. 
Harris? 

Miss M. Simply this, Sir,—tell Mr. 
Harris that if he comes to me with 
£500 in one hand, and the breach of 
my engagement in the other, I will 
not accept it.—I shall expect the ful- 
filment of my engagement to the very 
letter. 

Fawcett, I shall inform Mr. Harris 
of this—good morning, Ma’am. 

Miss M. Good morning, Sir. 


Several days elapsing without the 
receipt of any farther message from 
the Theatre, Miss Macauley ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr Harris, de- 
manding an immediate fulfilment of 
her articles; but, as the spirit of 
this epistle was contained in the con- 
cluding paragraph, it appears un- 


necessary for us to quote more. It 
ran thus :— 


“T wait, Sir, the favour of your 
reply whether or not it is your inten- 
tion that I shall perform the remaining 
four nights, according to your specific 


engagement with me, made in the pre-. 


sence of Mr. Bucke; and to prevent 
the necessity of farther delay, I men- 
tion that Elvira, Belvidera, Isabella, 
and Elizabeth, in ‘ Essex, are the 
characters I wish to perform.” 


To this communication, Mr. Harris 
replied very cavalierly, declining to 
allow Miss Macauley to make any 
farther attempts upon the Covent- 
Garden boards; and accordingly she 
terminated the affair by quietly pock- 
eting the £50. In the Spring of 


1820, she again brought forward the 
Regalio at the Crown-and-Anchor; 
and in June attempted a “ Dramatic 


Display of the Passions” at the Ar- 
gyll Rooms. An Address spoken by 
her on this occasion may be seen in 
our 4th. Vol. p. 247. ‘In the winter 
of 1820 she performed at various 
places in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex; 
and is now again exhibiting ber 
Regalio, at the house formerly occu- 
pied by the European Museum, in 
King Street, St. James’s Square. 

In addition to the works already 
noticed in this Memoir, Miss Ma- 
cauley has published “ An Address to 
the Public in behalf of the orphan 
daughters of Naval and Military Offi- 
cers, 1819.” This pamphlet touches 
upon the sin of seduction, and offers 
some suggestions for preventing it; 
but, as this is asubject, which antique 
Editors of course are perfectly un- 
acquainted with, we can say nothing 
respecting the merits of the Appeal. 
In conclusion, we repeat what we 
have already said—that Miss Ma- 
cauley is a cleverish, enterprising 
woman, but, an indifferent actress. 
In her propensity for fancying that 
every one who thinks thus, is engaged 
in a plot for destroying her reputa- 
tion, she reminds us of Dennis the 
critic, who always suspected that he 
was hated and dreaded by the French 
Government, for having once written 
a two-penny pamphlet against it. 
We are all of us ready enough to 


attribute our failures to any thing 


rather than our own incompetency. 

What but the grossest self-delusion 
could lead Miss Macauley for ever to 
imagine that the Managers of our 
Theatres are basely leagued together 
to prevent her acquiring reputation 
and profit; and that they would 
rather see their benches empty, than 
owe their success to her exertions? 
Were she torun the circle of all the 
other Theatres, she would doubtless 
be as clamorous about the baseness 
of their Proprietors, aud probably 
with just as much appearance of 
reason. 
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The Vampire, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by St. John Dorset. London. 
Ollier. 1821. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


As Mr. Elliston says, it is a difficult 
thing to write a good play; but, to 
form acorrect judgment of what will 
succeed upon the Stage, is still more 
difficult. Conscious of the risk at- 
tendant upon hazarding an opinion 
of the kind, we generally consider it 
advisable to be rather chary of our 
predictions; but, upon the present 
occasion, we lay aside our diffidence, 
and express a decided belief that the 
“Vampire,” if curtailed a little in 
some of the scenes, and well acted, 
would prove eminently successful. 
Amid the bundles of ‘Tragedies we 
have dipped into during the last six 
months, we have scarcely met with 
one containing incidents so striking, 
characters so ably drawn,-and lan- 
guage so forcible. The boldness of 
the language and characters some- 
times, indeed, degenerates inlo extra- 
vagance; and though the plot is inte- 
resting, the writer occasionally betrays 
a deficiency of skill in the conduct of 
it, arising apparently from inexperi- 
ence. We nevertheless think he has 
established a fair claim to the reputa- 
tion of possessing talents far superior 
to those displayed by the ordinary 
run of play-wrights, and we bope 
will soon be before us again as the 
author of another play. . 

The Vampire of this tragedy is 
bot a being cf the same description 
as Dr. Polidori’s. renowned blood- 
sucker, but is Merely a mental Vam- 
pire, if our readers understand the 
expression. We cannot enter into a 
detail of the plot, but give a sketch 
of the leading incidents, introductory 
to the portion of a scene we intend 
to transcribe. Abdallah, a Persian 
adventurer, though of noble origin, 


enters into the service of Nourayah, 
Queen of Egypt, a kind of inferior 
Cleopatra. He here attains to the 
highest honours of the state, and 
wins the love of the Queen, who 
becomes completely subjected to his 
will. The scene in which Abdallah 
relates his history and Nourayah 
confesses the passion with which he 
has inspired her, is forcibly written: 
we subjoin a portion of it:— 


Abd. Peace ! let the north-wind rage, 
yet listen not, 
While I, in voice more low than the 
soft breeze 
That creeps at midnight through the 
sleeping boughs, 
And ae them into motion, talk to 
thee 
Of sorrows that subdued my youth, and 
stand 
Like ciouds that have discharged their 
bitterness, 
Over my day of manhood. 
Nour. With agony I mark thee my 
Abdallah. 
Abd. Thou see’st in me the wreck of 
something great . 
And wonderful, which had been vir- 
tuous, 
But that the wanton lashing of mis- 
fortune 
Inflam’d my guileless soul, and poison’d 
virtue, 
i was by rank ordain’d to rule the land 
Which gave me birth; the king my 
father lov’d me ; ; 
All Persia bow’d the knee when I did 


ass ; 

Shnaat a god they deem’d me. Of 
two sons 

I was the elder, and a brother’s hate 

Pursued me in my path to fame ; this E 

Essay’d io soften, In my father’s 
house 

Was bred my uncle’s daughter: Ob, 
the curse! 

How radiant she was, tis not my theme 

‘To paint. 

How f did love that woman, I no more 

Will breathe to mortal ear: enough £ 
lov’d her. 

She woo’d me too, and swore my 
health was her’s: 
Oh, frail and wily oaths! ob, light 

illusion! 
Like the thin autumn down of £03- 
samer, 
Ye faded all away ! 
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She and mine enemy did plot together, 
Blasted my glory, silently o’erthrew 


me ; 
And when my dying father left bis 
curse 


Upon me, and the people cried for 
shame 

To follow, and took away my birth- 
right 

Then I awoke, and saw that all was 
gone, 

And she, my adder, cut my heart in 
twain, 


And married the usurper. 
Nour. Still you Jove her? 
Abd. Why, she is dead; how should 
she live? 
Nour. Did heav’n, then— 
Abd. Ay, heav’n and I did. 
Nour. Alas! 
Abd. They hunted for me, but I 
scap’d the hounds. 
They —_ a nuptial feast, and there 
And in mean habit mingled with the 
slaves ; 
With ecstacy I watch’d the grape’s 
deep dye 
Purpling her faithless lip; and when 
she return’d 
The empty goblet, I retain’d her hand 
Till ber dark eye met mine resentfully, 
And then she Knew me, and in that 
one glance 
Read all, and with a pale and livid 
cheek 
She sunk down dead beneath the regal 
canopy. 
Two more suns rose not on me in 
Persia. 
Nour. Oh, Abdallah ! 
Abd. And now, no more of this. 
How lone Lam, 
How hard, and sear’d, and reckless, 
ye may guess. 
Some other crimes there are that mark 
me, done 
After that hour, but I'll not tell them, 
Since [ regret not that I am so black, 
Then what is thereto pity?) 


The last three acts of this play are 
by far the best, and the whole would 
doubtless have benefitted by a careful 
revision, and a little more delay in 
giving it to the public: this, however, 
is scarcely to be looked for in a young 
author, and we suspect that Mr. 
Dorset has not been much accustomed 
to composition. From his next effort, 
more will be expected, and, we hope, 
not in vain, Had we not deemed 
him a promising writer, we should 


hardly have expended so many words 
upon him. 


Agatha; or, The Convent of St. 
Bartholomew, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by Edwyn Andrew Burnaby, 
Esq. written in August 1819, pre- 
vious to the Late Revolution in 


Spuin. London. Longman. Svo. 
1821, 2s. 6d. 


This is the first time we have had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Burnaby, 
but, we trust it will not be the last, 
as we are sincerely grateful to him 
for the pleasure which a perusal of his 
Tragedy has afforded us. We shall 
enable our readers to partake in some 
degree of our satisfaction, by impar- 
ting to them the plot, and a specimen 
of the language. 

Captain Charles Belmont, a warrior 
with one arm, is discovered sitting on 
a bench, attired in a morning-gown, 
in which position he delivers a soli- 
loquy of fifly lines, and thus lets us 
intu his history. It appears he has 
fought in the Peninsular Battles, in 
the patriotic armies of South America, 
and at Waterloo; and _ whilst in 
Spain, had the luck to rescue a nun 
called Agatha, from the arms of a 
French soldier who was about to do 
those things which ought not to be 
done. Gratitude, as usual, begets 
love in the lady’s bosom, and the 
consequences are a marriage and a 
child. Unluckily, by some means or 
other, Agatha, who is described as 
being “elegantly dressed in black,” 
falls into the power of the heads of 
the convent she had belonged to; and 
at the instigation of a certain Lady 
Abbess is condemned to be entombed 
alive, for having broken her vows, 
and married aheretic. A compassi- 
onate Abbot pleads for her to the 
Abbess; but, finding his entreaties 
are useless, he determines to proceed 
to the vault in which she is immared, 
and release her. He here meets with 
Capt. Belmont, who has come on a 
similar errand; Agatha sees the Ab- 
bot, “utters a dreadful shriek,” 
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and dies; and he and the husband 
kill each other, which brings the 
play to a conclusion. Thus much 
for the plot. Of the dialogue we 


- shall transcribe a specimen, which 


may serve to amuse. It is the scene 
in which the 4bbot, who has been a 
sad wicked dog in his time, resolves 
upon his enterprize ; 
What a base, cow’rdly, driv’ling 
wretch am I, 
To have assisted at this cruel deed. 
A law to satify—enfore’d alone 
Yo gratify the mistaken justice 
Of an old wretch, who, ifshe ne’er did 
sin, 
Or on man wanton look’d, it was 
because 
To her no opportunity offered; 
Or, because Nature her coarse veins 
had fill’d 
With blood more cold than ice. 
* 
(An Owl comes and sits against the 
window, and whoops. 
What's that Lheard? it was the owlet’s 
scream, 
As if some dire event it did portend.— 
I surely see it ’gainst the window sit, 
Perhaps eyes deceive me—I’ll 
approach. 
(Goes towards the window.) 
Ah! ogg see itnow. There, there it 
sits. 
( Shakes the window violently.) 


Fly quick away, thou dreadful mes- 


senger ! 
(Onl goes. 
Now it is gone.—Obedience tens me 
always 


On a first summons follow, as DPve 
heard. 


Should it appear again, Dll try to 
catch it, 
Then ring [wring] its neck off, and 
avert the doom. 
Lnow may hope for peace. 
apy appears. ) 
h, no, I can’t !— 
Begone thou dreadful spirit, nor haunt 
me thus! 


Now Ido clearly see the fatal ¢ 
Which in thine band thou hcld’st. 
id confess the deed, and ¥ 
» and thou for. 
en, why dost k ill ? i 
— aunt me still? Is it 


have pronounc’d t 
hat sentence on 


justice, would be mine 


Gi 
time, thou spectre, 


(Ghost vanishes, and Owl appears, 


and whoops a second time, 
starts.) ” 


What, art thou come again! then all is 
over ; 
Soon shall another Abbot rule this 


house. 

I read the mystery clear. Friar 
Lawrence 

— rove a traitor to me; and my 
ife, 


For my humanity, I shall forfeit. 
But, Pil defeat the plan—I will not go, 
(Owl goes,and Ghost appears again. ) 

Comest thou again thou restless spirit? 

Unto the shades, from whence thou 
art, return ! 

1 said I would obey you ; now I swear 
it. 

Doubt me not, then, thou spectre, any 


more. 

This night will I repair to the dark 
donge ; 

If Ishould fail, inflict your worst upon 


me. 

(Ghost vanishes finally, and Onl re- 
turns a third time, and whoops ; the 
Abbot seizes a pistol, and fires at it.) 

Now, I have killed thee, thou ill-au- 

g’ring bird! 

Now is the omen broken,—I am free, 

And I shall live a holy Abbot long. 

But, lest some fatal or foul play befal 

me, 

Or Friar Lawrence should a traitor 

prove, 

Arm’d with asword, to dungeon Til 

repair. 

The Abbot’s warlike proceedings 
remind us of a passage in the cele- 
brated ditty called “Billy Taylor,” 
to which, in our school-days, we often 
listened with delight :— 

‘With that she call’d for a sword and 

a pistol ,— 
“ Brought they vas at ber command.” 


He is, in truth, a most formidable 
priest, and a worthy son of the church 
militant. Would that we could 
venture to quote a few more speci- 
mens of his vagaries, and of the 
manner in which the evils of Popery 
and the old Spanish Monarchy are 
elaborately set forth, but we have 
Other claims upon our attention. 
This, however, is the less to be re- 
gretted, since few of our readers, 
after perusing the above extract, will 


fail to possess themselves of the play 
itself, 
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Montalto, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
as it was written, previous to the 
alterations that were made on its 
late representation at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. London. 
Lindsell. 1821. Svo. 


“ A Tragedie,” says old North- 
brooke, in his Treatise on Vain Plays, 
“is that kind of composition, in the 
which, calamities and miserable ends 
of Kings, Princes, and great Rulers, 
are described and set forth; and it 
huth, for the most part, a sudde and 
heavie beginning and ending.” North- 
brooke’s description of what a play 
should be, is exactly applicable to 
“Montalto,” which is sad and heavy 
enough tosuit the most gloomy temper ; 
but, it was scarcely worth while for the 
author to send it from abroad, (as the 
Preface announces,) and incur the 
charge of printing it; for, he may be 
assured that none but reviewers will 
undergo the penance of reading it. 
It was written, he says, at a very early 
age. Why did he not follow Uncle 
Toby’s advice—wipe it up, and say 
no more about it?) This would have 
gained him more credit for the pos- 
session of sense, than he will ever 
derive from his Tragedy. 


Ethelwolf; or, The Danish Pirates, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by J. F. 
Pennie, Author of “ The Royal 


Minstrel,” an Epic Poem. London, 


Whittaker, 1821, 


It seems as if our labours would 
never be ended. No sooner have we 
dispatched one dull Tragedy, than 
bosts of others rise up in quick suc- 
cession; but, with the blessing of 
Providence upon our endeavours, we 
will this month clear all before us, 
and bring up our arrears in this way 
completely. In a very blustering 
Preface, Mr. Pennie informs his 
readers that ‘* Ethelwolf” was sub- 


Vol. V. 
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mitted to the consideration of Mr. 
Elliston, who returned it with a 
polite note, intimating thatit contained 
“ neither plot nor incident sufficiently 
striking to warrant its production.” 
Of character he made no mention, and 
we are hence strengthened in an 
opinion we have long entertained, that 
this which was formerly looked upon as 
an essential part of a drama, is by no 
means considered requisite at present. 
For once, however, Mr. Elliston ap- 
pears to have been a “ most just and 
upright judge.” Mr. Pennie’s play is 
positively as weak a production as 
ever passed the press; and, so far as 
we can discover, possesses not a single 
beauty. He is, we imagine, an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Bucke, possessing all that 
gentleman’s fondness for groves, birds, 
vales, flocks, woodbines, cots, violets, 
nightingales, lawns, moss, garlands, 
doves, and daisies, which he scatters 
in beautiful profusion, over his dia- 
logue; though, as our readcrs shall 
presently see, he can, when occasion 
serves, swagger in King Cambyses’ 
vein to some purpose. But, first for 
a touch of the simple and delicate: — 


“© Scene, a Romantic Vale; on one 
side a grotesque cottage, on the other, 
a bower and water-fall. In the back- 
ground, groves and mountains, between 
which the towers of the Castle of 
EtnEtwo.r are remotely seen; und 
beyond them the Severn and Welsh 
Coast, which terminates the view. 


_Enter Exwina from the cottage, 
with a lute. 


Sone. 


How sweet to meet the wild wind’s 
sigh 
When wan@’ring thro’ yon primrose 
groves, 
That fans the evening’s sultry sky, 
And o’er the bloomy landscape sing- 
ing roves. 
But, sweeter far, at twilight’s hour, 
To meet my Edgar in yon bow’r.” 


Didst thou ever, reader, whilst 
wandering in a primrose grove, meet 
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with the Sigh of a wild wind, fanning 
the sky, and singing as it rov’d over 
a bloomy landscape? If so, thou hast 
been more lucky than thy unfortunate 
editor ; consequently, these lines ap- 
pear to us to be sad stuff. We will, 
however, as we promised, give a 
specimen of Mr. Pennie’s more 
elevated style; premising that the 
lines are spoken by Ethelwolf, who 
has murdered his brother, and taken 
possession of his estates, but is most 
unpleasantly ousted, by the unlooked 
for appearance of his brother’s son. 
The occurrence, it must be owned, 
is provoking enough; but we think 
it hardly sufficient to justify his using 
such bad language as the following :— 


Blaze on, ye blue-wing’d heralds of 
the storm, 

And light me o’er the crimson sea of 
death’ 

of homicide, :ou whose breath 
ride 

The blasting mildew and foul pesti- 
lence, 

— my sails, let furies steer my 
1elm, 

safety reach that shore, where 
guilt 

Triumphant laughs white-liver’d fear 
to scorn! 

Let Lightnings wrap in one vast 

sheeted blaze 

The wide terraqueous globe; Ict 
thunders crack 


The vaulted arch of heaven, till earth 
‘convuls’d 


“To her foundations of eternal rock, 


Quake agonis’d with fear '!—It moves 
not me: 


I'd have it so! 


We remember something like this, 
spoken by the Moor in “ Lust’s 
Dominion ;” but, even Marlowe's 
mighty lines” fall short of the sublimity 
of Mr. Pennie’s; the author must 
assuredly have worked himself up 
into a “lymphatic frenzy,” (p. 7,) 
ere he produced so striking a passage. 
The bad taste which his play discovers, 
is, however, less absurd than that 
displayed in his Preface, which is 
written in a tone of arrogant conceit, 
by no means to be admired. Some 


mouths ago, we recollect reading a 
statement in the “ Bath Heralg 
relative to this Mr. Pennie, in which 
several of his Letters were introduced; 
and, through the exertions of the 
Proprietor of that Paper, a subscrip- 
tion was shortly after commenced in 
his favour, asa “ poor poet.” Now, 
we of course do not mean to insult 
Mr. Pennie’s poverty ; but, we must 
say that, having in the aforesaid 
Letters “ sounded the very base string 
of humility,” the lofty tone he has 
assumed in his Preface is extremely 
ill-judged—to say the least of it. 


Tereza Tomkins; or, The Fruits of 
Geneva, a Burlesque Melo-Drama, 
in Three Acts. By W. T. Mon- 


crieff. London, J. Lowndes, 1821, 
8vo. 2s. 


This is a close parody upon a . 
dull original—* Thérése,” and by 
the aid of songs adapted to popular 
airs, with which it is thickly inter- 
spersed, doubtless passed off very 
pleasantly, We should, nevertheless, 
be glad to see the author better 
employed than in producing trivial 
pieces, upon the spur of the moment, 
to serve temporary purposes ; such 
an occupation will never do anything 
towards advancing his reputation. 
He has evidently capabilities for 
humorous composition, which, with 
a little encouragement and cultivation, 
would probably bring forth good 
fruit. All he has hitherte given US, 
though holding out some promise, 
has been crude apd immature.—By 
the way, does not the stage-direction 
with which the piece before us com- | 
mences, contain a bull :— 


View of a Court-Yard. An In- 
visible Fence, with a gate in the 


middle, is seen crossing the back of 
the Stage.” 
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Astarte, a Sicilian Tale ; with other 
Poems. By Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson. 3rd. Edition. London. 
Wright. 1821. fscp. 8vo. pp. 236, 
8s. 


(Resumed from p. 103.) 


The article on Mrs Wilson’s poetry, 
which appeared in our last number, 
must have convinced our readers that 
she is a writer possessing a refined 
imagination and very exquisite taste ; 
in fact, the extracts we then gave 
from her poems have excited much 
admiration, as is sufliciently evinced 
by the warm terms of encomium in 
which they are spoken of by various 
Correspondents. Want of room 
compelled us to delay our notice of 
her “Astarte,” and we now enter 
upon the subject with infinite satis- 
faction. 

This poem has evidently been 
more elaborately finished than any 
other of the author’s productions. 
It is in truth a gem of exquisite polish, 
and sparkles throughout with glowing 
language and beautiful ideas. Some 
of the latter, it must be owned, re- 
mind the reader too pointedly of Moore 
and Byron, though these instances 
of (probably unconscious) imitation 
are uot of frequent occurrence, and 
detract nothing from the sterling 
value and merit of the poem. ‘The 
story is too slight to require detailing ; 
but, we should not do justice to the 
author, nor prove the truth~of our 
encomia on the language, were we to 
omit giving a specimen of it. The 
more thap usual space which we have 
this month been compelled to allot to 
our Review, will of course compel us 
to render our quotation somewhat 
brief; but, we think, a perusal of the 
following lines will excite in all our 
readers a wish to become at once 
acquainted with the work whence 
they are extracted :— 


Upon the waters still and deep, 
he breeze has sigh’d itself toslvep; 
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And on the'Ocean’s heaving breast, 
Each murmuring wave has sunk to rest. 
The moon looks down from her cloud. 
less throne, 
(For the mists that shaded her orb 
are flown, ) 
And views her form of living light, 
Li a: a anne Beauty all pure and 
rignt, 
er smiles as she looks in the mirror 
air, 
At the image she sees reflected there. 


As yon bright planet’s beams are shed 
O’er Ocean’s caves, 
Below the waves, 
Another glowing heav’n seems spread ; 
A heaven of deeper, purer dye, 
Ne’er met the gazing Sage’s eye, 
And trees and flowers of lovelier hue, 
On earth’s green surface never grew, 
Than — that bloom in shadowy 
pride, 
Within the clear, unruffled tide! 


No charm is lost that Nature gave, 
But softer smiles the fairy scene, 
Thus blushing through the azure wave, 
That spreads its veil of light be- 
tween. 
So to the Mourner’s eyes, grown dim 
with tears, 
—_ are past assume a lovelier 
ight, 
As gazing back thro’ the dark mist of 
years, 
The scenes of other days appear 
more bright: 
For Memory’s prism loves to strew, 
O’er joys long past a softer hue; 
And Fancy sheds o’er pleasures flown, 
A lustre lovelier than their own. 
The transient clouds that dim Life’s 
infant day, 
In manhood’s sterner sorrows melt 
away; 
They are but shadows to the weight of 
woe, 
That Life’s maturer years are doom’d 
to know; 
Childhood’s light griefs soon vanish 
— from the mind, 
But all its sun-bright hours remain 
behind! 


So far as a detached passage can 
furnish any idea of the general cha- 
racter of a poem, the above lines 
will serve to eonvey to our readers 
ihe nature of that before us. The 
volume contains many smaller pieces, 
some of which are most beautiful, 
while others we think had better have 
been omitted. Amongst the latter 
we would include the lines on Werter 
at p. 200. 
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London Theatres. 


FICO 


KING’s THEATRE. 

March 27. La Gazza Ladra—/ENONE 
ET Paris, (1st. time.) 

31. L’Agnese—Ib. 

April 3. Ib.—Ib. 

7. La Gazza Ladra—Ib. 

10. Ib. — La Paysanne 
(Ast. time.) 

14. Il Tancredi—lIb. 

24. Ib.—Ib. 


The performances here have not 
hitherto been distinguished by much 
novelty ; but, they have been good in 
their way, and the aundienees are in 
general pretty numerous. This we 
are glad to see, for there is no thea- 
trical establishment to which we wish 
success more cordially than this; and 
shall be truly gratified to see it com- 
pletely delivered from the difficulties 
which beset it, and restored to the 
splendour which ought to distinguish 
a Theatre supported by the nobility 
of Britain.—Since we last noticed 
the performances, no addition of any 
moment has been made to the Operatic 
Corps; but, the ballet has gained a 
valuable acquisition in the person of 
a M. Albert. Some of our readers 
may be aware of the almost insuper- 
able difficulty which presents itself 
to the engagement of the principal 
Parisian dancers, for the London 
boards ; and we understand the emi- 
gration of Albert was strenuously 
opposed by the French managers. 
An arrangement, however, has been 
formed, by which it is agreed that 
for the future the Gallic performers 
Shall pay us visits in detachments— 
one party remaining here for a few 
weeks, and then being relieved by 
another. M. Albert made his debat 
March 27th, in a new and extremely 
brief ballet, called “ Paris et none.” 
He is an agile and graceful dancer, 
though his appearance is not pre- 
possessing; and ina pas de trois with 
Noblet and Varennes, he drew forth the 
loudest plaudits we ever heard in this 


theatre. Of the ballet we cay say 
nothing favourable ; nor has the bal- 
let-master as yet done any thing to 
render the public particularly satisfied 
with his appointment. We hope 
he has something better in ‘store 
for us:—so admirable a set of 
dancers surely merit a clever director, 
“L’Agnese,” the performance of which 
in 1817, was suspended on account of 
some similtude which was thought to 
exist between the situation of Hubert 
and that of his late Majesty, was 
revived March 31, Madame Camporese 
resuming the character of Agnese, and 
Begrez making his first appearance 
this season, as Ernesto. The Opera 
was well performed ; but, we cannot 
refrain from observing that Ambrogetti 
plays too well. So minute a picture 
of the most dreadful infirmity to which 
humanity is exposed, causes pain 
rather than pleasure. On the 14th of 
April, a Signora Marinoni made her 
appearance as Tancredi. This lady 
is young, and her powers may expand; 
but, at present she is quite unfit for 
the station of Prima Donna. We 
have no wish to say anything more 
severe upon the subject, and we cannot 
with truth say anything less so. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


After the minute description which 
we last: month gave of this Enter- 
tainment, it will not be expected that 
we should enter again into a parti- 
cular examination of its various parts ; 
but we may still be allowed to indulge 
in a little general eulogy upon what 
we deem so delightful. We can ima- 
gine nothing more admirably con- 
ceived, more truly humorous, yet 
more completely natural, than some 
of the portraitures introduced. 
Matuews must undoubtedly be a man 
of the keenest observation, and gifted 
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with the happiest talent for extracting 
humour from the foibles of his fellow- 
men ;—no singularity can ever pass 
unobserved or unremembered; yet 
in this faculty he may be equalled by 
others. It is in the power of ren- 
dering a faithful picture of the cha- 
racters which fall under his notice,— 
of embodying the result of his obser- 
vations, that he is unrivalled ; and in 
this respect no man we have ever 
seen approached towards his excel- 
lence, or was worthy of being once 
named in comparison with him. 

The Third Part of this year’s 
Entertainment, as we anticipated, is 
generally deemed the that 
Matuews has produced. The several 
characters are certainly masterpieces ; 
and the rapidity with which the trans- 
formations take place, is perfectly 
astonishing. ‘“ By actual observa- 
tion,” we find that it seldom occupies 
the space of thirty seconds, and never 
exceeds it. This mode of estimating 
merit will remind the reader of Sterne’s 
‘admirable observer ;” but, it must 
be admitted that, in such a question, 
the stop-watch is the best of all critics. 


DRURY-LANE. 


March 27. Pizarro—Thérése. 

28. (Onatori10o.— Miscellaneous Sacred 
Music—Selections from “ Il Tan- 
credi” and * La Gazza Ladra”— 
Battle Sinfonia.) 

29. Duenna—No Song No Supper. 

30. Performance.) 

31, Love in a Village—Giovanni in 


London. | 


April2, Artaxerxes—Inkle and Yarico 
Yarico, Miss Chester. ) 

3. Duenna—Giovanni in London. 

4. (Orator10.— Miscellaneous Sacred 
Music—Selections from “ Cosi Fan 
Tutte,’ ‘* Figaro,” and “ Il 
Flauto Magico”—Battle Sinfonia) 

5. Love in a Village—Giovanni in 
London; “‘ The last time of its 
representation for a considerable 
period.”—Bills. 

6. (No Performance.) 

7. (Ist. 
time.)— Deaf Lover. 


9. Conscience—Giovanni in London; 


** By Special Desire !”—Bills. 


11. (Oratorio. — Miscellaneous Act. 
A New Cantata, entitled “ Peace,” 

12. Love in a Village—Mystification. 

13. (No Performance.) 

14. Artaxerxes—A Masked Ridotto— 
Mayor of Garratt—Day after the 
Wedding — (Benefit of Russell, 
Stage-Manager ; and last night 
of performing till Easter.) 

23. Jane Shore.-Giovanni in London!!! 

24. MoTHER AND Son, (Ist. time.)— 
Devil to Pay--Giovanni inLondon, 
“© By Special Desire !”—Bills. 

25. MaRINO FaLieRo, DoceorVENIce, 
(ist. time.)—Of Age 'To-Morrow. 


April 4.—A scanty meeting of 
Proprietors took place this day in 
the Saloon, to clect a Trustee in the 
room of Mr. Hosier, deceased. 
Messrs. Snodgrass and Robins were 
proposed, and the latter was elected 
by a small majority. The Circular 
Letter calling this Meeting, held out 
very cheering prospects to the Sub- 
scribers. 

April 7.—After the Opera, in 
which Miss Cubitt played Artazerzes, 
there was produced what the Bills 
styled “a Petit Comedy,” under the 
title of ‘‘Mystification.” That the 
Manager cannot put together three 
words of plain English, his bills have 
long convinced us, and we doubt 
whether he will mend the matter by 
this ridiculous intermixture of his 
native jargon with French epithets. 
We however can inform our readers, 
that “ Petit Comedy” means nothing 
more than a dull farce; for, such 
was the piece called “ Mystification.” 
This formidable six-feet word was 
put for what is more familiarly styled 
hoaxing ; and the plot consisted of 
the attempts made by a party of male 
and female humorists to humbug a vi- 
sitor, who discovers the plot, and turns 
the tables upon the waggish junto. The 
character of the intended gull (Mr. 
Raymond) was played by Cooper in 

a very decent style; indeed, his 
gaiety is so much better than his 
gloom, that he will do well to stick 
to the sock, and discard the buskia 
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altogether. The idea upon which 
the thing was founded was not de- 
spicable, and might in skilful hands 
have formed an amusing afterpiece ; 
but the author had managed his ma- 
terials in so coarse and bungling a 
way, that no effect was produced ex- 
cept that of tiring the audience. 
One of the hoaxers was mounted upon 
a spirited horse, which threw bim, 
and broke bis arm; while another, 
a delicate hypochondriacal damsel, 
by being made to believe that violent 
exercise alone could save her life, was 
persuaded to walk till half killed by 
fatigue. Such dull stuff as this could 
scarcely amuse children; but, there 
was one scene in somewhat better 
style. Tamper, (Harley) one of 
the conspirators, and a rank coward, 
appears before Raymond in disguisc, 
and tells him as a profound secret, 
that he is Paswan Oglou, come to 
England to raise troops. Raymond, 
aware of the trick, immediately de- 


clares that Oglou once slew two of | 


his brothers in battle, and vows in- 
stantly to revenge himself. The 
affrighted Tamper confesses the de- 
ceit; upon which, Raymond demands 
immediate satisfaction for the attempt 
to impose upon him. This produced a 
little merriment, and might have been 
worked up into a very rich scene, 
but the author had evidently hit upon 
a passable idea, without knowing 
what to make of it. The piece was 
coolly received, and met with a short 
existence. A song, in the second 
act, by Miss Povey, was loudly ap- 
plauded and encored. 

April 9. An attempt was to-night 
made to re-animate the lifeless trunk 
pe Mr. Haines’s Tragedy called 
' Couscience,” aided by preparatory 
galvanic pufls from the “ Herald,” 

Chronicle,” and other disinterested 
quarters. The attempt was well 
meant, but unsuccessful. “ Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all,” said 
the public; and accordingly, as an 


Irish friend observed, they staid away 
from the Theatre in great numbers, 
The author’s friends, however, were 
there, and applauded very strenuously 
all the passages that bad been praised 
in the newspapers. 
Aprill0. We this evening witnessed 
the representation of the “ Duenna,” 
(which we were prevented from re- 
marking upon last month,) and were 
afforded another opportunity of ob- 
serving the vast superiority of the 
operatic company here, to that at 
Covent-Garden. Miss Stephens is 
still unequalled, but even her great 
powers cannot compensate for the 
total absence of striking talent amongst 
the male performers ; and, until this 
deficiency be supplied, no Opera can 
be effectively performed at that house. 
Miss Wilson, in Clara, was seen and 
heard to less advantage than in either 
of her former attempts, though we 
are far from thinking that this arose 
from any want of skill or exertion on 
her part. The character is so sub- 
ordinate to almost every other in the 
piece, that it is little cared for by the 
audience, and we are therefore rather 
surprised at its frequent assumption 
by our leading singers. Isaac, Don 
Jerome, Carlos, and the Duenna, stand 
so prominently forward in the picture, 
that Clara is thrown completely into 
shade. Munden’s Jerome was one 
of those rich pieces of acting, which 
we shall despair of ever seeing equalled 
when he unfortunately may quit the 
Stage. The scene-of the quarrel and 
reconciliation between him and Jsaac, 
was inexpressibly laughable,—as fine 
in its way as that between Brutus 
and Cassius, when played by Young 
and Kemble. Knight’s Jew, however, 
though a clever personation, had 
too much of Jerry Blossom about it, 
and of that provincial twang, of which 
he can never wholly divest himself. 
Braham’s Carles was the great vocal 
ornament of the piece. We do not 
desire ever to hear airs more exquisite, 
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or better sung, than “ Had Ja Heart” 
and ‘Ah, Sure a Pair,” as given this 
evening by him; but, our pleasure 
would have been more complete if 
the Song “Ah, had my Love,” the 
music and thought of which are both 
so exquisite, had not been displaced 
to make room for that silly thing 
called “ Just Like Love.” The Duenna 
was played by Mrs. Edwin, it being, 
as the Bills announced, “ her first 
attempt at any character of that de- 
scription.” Were there any chance 
of our counsel being read or attended 
to by her, we should recommend her 
to let this line of acting have her 
serious consideration ; it will gain 
her more reputation than ber deadly 
lively efforts to amuse in the line of 
genteel comedy, which she must 
shortly relinquish to more worthy 
eandidates. Her Margaret was a 
most excellent personation ; rather 
overdone, perhaps, but highly amusing. 
By the aid of an enormous pair of 
eye-brows, and a beard, she imparted 
to her visage a very formidable 
appearance. Pope’s Father Paul 
was as inferior to Etmery’s as one 
performance of the same character 
can possibly be to another. We 
wonder who has put into this gentle- 
man’s head an idea that he possesses 
half a grain of humour. 

April 14. — Miss Wilsou, whose 
engagement terminated on the 12th, 
gave an extra performance (her 4 Ist.) 


experience has shewn that ourestimate 
of her powers was correct. She has 
excellent materials for forming a great 
singer, but she bas by no means 
reached the goal already. 

April 23. — The holiday-people 
experienced a sad disappointment. 
Madame Vestris, who was to have 
played Don Giovanni, chose to be 
taken suddenly ill, and consequently 
the Managers were compelled to look 
about for a substitute. Miss Cubitt 
was fixed upon, and did her best to 
appease the anger of the offended 
deities; and, as a bonus, Russell 
proposed the introduction of a few 
songs by Harley, &c. By these 
means the grumbling auditors were 
satisfied, and all went off well. 

April 24.—“‘Mother and Son” is a 
translation or adaptation from the 
French by Mr. Moncrieff. This 
writer, we fear, has nointerest amongst 
“the gentlemen of the daily press,” 
as they are styled, for they, one and 
all, damued his production with the 
faintest praise imaginable, though 
they have, in the course of this season, 
lavished all the Jauditory epithets our 
language contains, upon pieces with- 
out half so much merit. Not that we 
mean to style “ Mother and Son” an 
admirable drama,—quite the reverse, 
as Paul Pinnacle would say ; but, we 
really cannot (or, rather, do) under- 
stand why a passable composition like 
this, should be treated with contemp- 


this evening, for the benefit of Mr.~ ‘ttious coldness, while at least half-a- 


Russell. She was in excellent voice, 
and met with great applause. She 
has since, we believe, been singing 
at the Leeds’ Concerts. This young 
lady is doubtless the greatest musical 
acquisition made by the Stage for 
Several Seasons past, though the 
manner in which her would-be friends, 
in the first instance, trumpeted forth 
her praises, was extremely silly. We 
brought upon ourselves some obloquy 
at the time, by not joining in the full 
chorus of senseless adulation; but, 


dozen utterly worthless abortions, 
whose very names have already sunk 
into eternal oblivion, have during the 
last six months been industriously 
eulogised, and declared to be “ worthy 
of the better periods of our dramatic 
history’—so, we believe, runs the 
customary form of words. 

We shall not attempt to detail the 
story of this piece, because unravel- 
ling plots is a task which we greatly 
abhor, and we know not that we are 
under obligations to our readers so 
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vast as to render it by any means our 
bounden duty to enter upon so un- 
pleasant an office, merely to add to 
their (perhaps little) stock of inform- 
ation. If they feel particularly 
curious upon the subject, let them go 
see the piece, which Mr. Elliston says 
will be acted every night during the 
present century, or the present sea- 
son,—we forget which, but it amounts 
to the same thing. If, on the con- 
trary, which, is much more likely, 
they feel no interest about it, why, 
we have saved our time and paper, 
and they have no right to complain. 
—Upon second thoughts, however, 
we will say something of the story. 
There is, then, one Mr. Evelyn, a 
rascally peasant, who passes himself 
off for a Lord, and thereby gains 
possession of great estates, and 
heaven only knows how much of the 
ready. His old mother, whom he has 
forsaken, comes hobbling after him, 
a hundred miles on foot, in a decent 
widow’s-dress, and talks very fluently 
about maternal affection, the heart of 
a child, and all that. The old lady, 
in fact, is a complete bore; but, she 
contrives to meet with her son, just 
as he is about to wed a lovely heiress, 
Nature resumes her influence in his 
bosom, he acknowledges his parent, 
and a complete exposure of his villany 
of course ensues. At this juncture, 
however, when we expected to see 
him suspended from a gallows, (as he 
commits forgery in the course of the 
piece,) the bride’s father discovers 
that though his head may have erred, 
his heart has always been virtuous ; 
and accordingly all passes off smoothly. 
This, nevertheless, would not have 
been the case with the piece, but for 
the admirable acting of Harley, as 
waiter ataninn. He played the part 
with so much spirit, humour, and 
Vivacity, that he imparted a portion 
of his pleasantry to all around him, 
and contrived to render a dull piece 
amusing by the sole force of his indi- 


vidual exertions. We never see this 
admirable actor, without feeling in- 
creased admiration of his brilliant 
talents. He seems destined to become 
the first comic actor on the London 
Stage, and that at no distant period, 
In the Second Act was introduced a 
pas de deux by Mrs. H. Beverly of 
the West-London Theatre, and her 
brother Mr. F. White. This young 
man was lately imprisoned upon a 
charge of robbery, and would probably 
ere this have danced upon nothing, 
instead of the Drury-Lane boards, 
but for the exertions of Waithman, 
who obtained his release. When a 
child, he played Cupid at the King’s 
Theatre, in Didelot’s ballet called 
“Tes Noces de Zephyre et Flore,” 
and was agreat favourite. Upon the 
present occasion, he appeared to be so 
overcome with fright, as to be scarcely 
conscious of what he was about, 
and made but a sorry business of it. 

April 25.—Could Lord Byron, in 
Italy, have been conscious of what 
was this evening taking place in 
England, be would unquestionably 
have cut his throat, for which act his 
want of neckcloth affords the most 
tempting facility. That he really 
possesses an insuperable objection to 
the acting of “Marino Faliero” on 
any Stage, we cannot doubt, for it 
was evidently written without the 
slightest view to performance; and 
therefore when he hears that it has 
not only been played, but played by 
the awkward squad at Drury, we 
sadly fear that delirium will be the 
consequence of intelligence so pro- 
voking. Upon the conduct of Mr. 
Elliston in this transaction we shall 
say but little: its utter want of deli- 
cacy and honour must be obvious to 
the dullest intellect :—the text is so 
clear, that comment is needless. Iu 
his Preface, Lord Byron expresses his 
feelings upon the subject of writing 
for the Theatre, in the following 
decisive manner :— 
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*t T have had no view to the Stage. 
In its present state itis, perhaps, not 
a very exalted object of ambition ; 
besides, [have been too much behind 
the scenes, to have thought itso atany 
time. And, [ cannot conceive any 
man of irritable feeling putting himself 
at the mercies of an audience. The 
sneering reader, and the loud critic, 
and the tart review, are scattered and 
distant calamities; but, the trampling 
of an intelligent or an ignorant audi- 
ence ena production which, be it good 
or bad, has been a mental labour to the 
writer, is a palpable and immediate 
grievance, heightened by a man’s doubt 
of their competency to judge, and his 
certainty of his own imprudence in 
electing them his judges. Were I 
capable of writing a Piay which could 
he deemed stage-worthy, success would 
give me no pleasure, and faiiure great 
pain. [tis for this reason that, even 
during the time of being one of the 
Committee of one of the Theatres, I 
ac made the attempt, and never 
will.” 


After such a declaration as this, 
it was to be suppposed that every 
Manager who had the slightest re- 
spect for his own reputation, and for 
the feelings of others, would refrain 
from dragging upon the Stage the 
reluctant Tragedy. In fact, this 
forbearance has been, and still wili be 
observed by all such characters ; but, 
Mr. Elliston is no common man, and 
is superior to the ridiculeus preju- 
dices which obstruct the progress of 
others. Those musty maxins 
“ Beyond the fiv’d and settled rules 
“Of vice aud virtue in the schools,” 
by which some men are contented to 
be governed, hé has never heard of, 
or, hearing, has disregarded. —Pro- 
vided the strict letter of the law be 
not opposed to his proceedings, he is 
careless about everything clse. 

The performance of the Tragedy 
was such as every one anticipated, 
Who knew the state of the company. 
It was cast thus :— 


Marino Faliero... Cooper 


Bertuceio Thompson 
Foote 
Benintende ......... Powell 


Michael Steno ... Willmot 
Israel Wallack 
Vol. 


Calendaro ......... Bromley 

Ber tea Barnard 
Angiolina ......... Mrs. West 
Marianna ....... .. Miss Smithson 


We have no patience to enter into 
minute remark on the manner in 
which these well-graced actors la- 
boured in their several vocations. 
To tell how Cooper, as the “hot 
Duke,” staggered under the weight 
imposed upon him; how the elegant, 
contemplative reveller Lioni was 
transformed into a sturdy grazier bv 
Mr. Foote; how the brave Jsrael 
became in Wallack’s hands the exact 
representative of a scowling captain 
of bravos in a Melo-drame; how 
Mr. Bromley bellowed forth his sen- 
tences in the style of elocution he 
acquired at Astley’s; and how Mrs. 
West contrived to render even the 
lovely character of Angiolina tedious. 
We leave a particular description to 
those who are equal to the underta- 
king, which we confess we are not ; 
contenting ourselves with the remark 
that we never saw a tragedy more 
badly acted, or one that appeared to 
excite less interest in the audience. 
Indeed, what clse could be expected 
from a picce almost totally destitute 
of incident, containing only one 
striking part, and played by such 
actors? We are sensibly alive to the 
vivid beauties of the language, and 
the grandeur of the genius which 
gave birth to the magnificent cha- 
racter of Faliero; but, the scenes 


which we dwelt upon with delight at 


home on Tuesday, we yawned over 
at Drury-Lane, on Wednesday, and 
will never willingly see played again, 
at least, by the same company. ‘The 
piece was brought forward in its 
original state ; that is, no alterations 
were ventured upon, though curtai!- 
ment was freely practised. The last 
scene, in which the populace are 
introduced, was wholly omitted ; and 
the curtain was so dilatory in falling 
upon that of the Doge’s death, that 
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the prolonged spectacle of the execu- 
tioner in the act of striking, had a 
completely ridiculous effect. Another 
unfortunate touch of the ludicrous 
was unintentionally caused by Ben- 
intende, who in depriving the Doge 
of his cap, nearly deprived him of 
his wig at the same time. The play 
being ended, Mr. Russell came for- 
ward, and whistled the following 
notice through his teeth :— 

Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN—In re- 
spect to certain legal proceedings now 
pending, this Property refrain from 
announcing this Tragedy for a second 
representation to-morrow evening; 
but, the Managementtrust very shortly 


to have the honour of giving it out for 
another representation.” * 


Connected with this subject was the 
following hand-bill, which a person 
in the Gallery showered very plenti- 
fully into the Pit, during the per- 
formance :— 


“ The Public are respectfully in- 
formed that the representation of Lord 
‘Byron’s Tragedy, ‘ The Doge of 
Venice,’ this evening, takes place in 
dehance of an Lnjunction of the Lord 
Chancellor, which was not applied for, 
until the remonstrance ofthe Publisher 
at the eurnest desire of the Noble 
Author, had failed in protecting this 
Drama from its intrusion onthe Stage, 
for which it was never intended.” 


The Drury-Lane Bilis have now 
annexed to them an Address to the 
Public, stating that in compliance 
with an Lajunction, procured by cer- 
tain persons, on grounds at present 
incapable of being understood, the 
performance ef the Tragedy is sus- 
pended. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
—— 27. Don John—Miller and his 


28. (No Performance.) 
20. Stranger—Padlock. 


* We give Mr. Russeli’s speech 
verbatim, as he delivered it, ont not 
@> aincaded by the newspaper editors, 
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30. (Oratorio. — Selections 
Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
&ec. with a Triumphal Ode.) 4 

31. Duenna—Katherine & Petruchio 

April 2. Venice Preserved—Harle. 
quin and Friar Bacon. 

3. Duenna—Warlock of the Glen, 

5. Venice Preserved—Padlock. 

6. from 
del, &c.—and the Triumphal Ode.) 

7. Don John—Lonpon Stars ; og 
Time To 
_— time.)—Day after the Wed- 

ing. 

9. Venice Preserved—( Pierre, Ab- 
bott.)—Harlequin and Friar Ba- 
con. 

10. Love ina Village—London Stars— 
Rendezvous. 

11. (No Performance.) 

12. Stranger—London Stars—Padlock 

13. (Oratorio, Overture to Zuuber. 
flote—Scenes Jeptha,” the 
** Messiah,” Il Matrimonio Segre- 
“ Griselda”—Triumphal 

e. 

14. Venice Preserved—London Stars, 

er; and last night of performin 

23. Virginius—UNDINE; or, THe Srt- 
RIT OF THE WarTERS, (lst. time.) 

24. She Stoops to Conquer—Anti- 
PODEAN EXHIBITION, (1st. time.) 
—Undine. 

25. Rob Roy.—Ib. 


96. Venice Preserved—Ib. 


27. Guy Mannering—Antipodean Ex- 
hibition—Ib. 


March 31.—The ‘ Duenna” was 
played this evening, but with no 
novelty in the cast demanding notice, 
except the perfermance of Carlos by 
Miss Hallande. This young lady 
seems to possess greater powers than 
we at first gave her credit for ; and, 
fiad her appearance been delayed a 
season or two longer, she would pro- 
bably have made a much more suc- 
cessful débat. As it is, she has been 
prematurely brought into notice, and 
has the usual faults of inexperience. 
We suspect that Miss Wilson is in 
some degree accountable for this: 
her brilliant outset doubtless drew Miss 
Hallande suddenly forward, with the 
view of making a similar hit. She cet- 
tainly sang the songs belonging to the 
character in a very pleasing style; 
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and though we must ever object to 
the performance of male parts by 
females, we cannot deny that Miss 
Hallande gave as slight a shock as 
possible to our prejudices upon the 
subject. There was nothing of that 
obtrusive and needless display, which 
we are accustomed to see elsewhere. 
The scalp which Fawcett wears in 
Isaac is a most beastly object, closely 
resembling alarge plaster, and imitates 
bumanily most abominably. 

April 2.—When we last month 
spoke lightly of Miss Dance’s talents, 
we delivered our sincere opinion; 
yet, it was with feelings of unaffected 
regret that we expressed it, for we 
are not yet so far declined into the 
vale of years, as to be quite insensible 
to the united claims of youth, beauty, 
and elegance, upon our critical for- 
bearance. What, however, was to 
be done? We found ourselves com- 
pelled either to do violence to our 
gallantry, and speak the honest 
truth; or to suffer our politeness to 
overcome our veracity, at the risk of 
hazarding the reputation for inde- 
pendence which we flatter ourselves 
we possess, and which, as it has not 
been lightly earned, shall not be 
wantonly sacrificed. It was easy to 
foresee that she who found her powers 
unequal to the task of performing 
Mrs. Haller, would be still more de- 
fective in the personation of so arduous 
a character as Belvidera. The 
attempt, however, has been made, 
and Miss Dance’s friends aver that 
it has been successful ; but, they who 
judge dispassionately, (amongst whom 
We presume to number ourselves,) 
look upon it as a total failure. The 
young lady has been educated in loo 


good a school, and is apparently’ 


gifted with too much sense, to full 
iuto any glaring absurdity; but, 
something more is looked for upon the 
London Stage than the mere absence 
of gross faults. Miss Dance, however, 
can claim no higher praise. Her 


performance of Belvidera is tame and 
inefficient; nor do we think it possible 
for her to retain her present eminent 
situation for three months longer. 
Indeed, the little experience she has 
had is of itself a sufficient disqualifi- 
cation. The metropolis is not the 
scene for novices to try their strength 
upon; and we always regard as a 
Species of insult to the town, the an- 
nouncement of a young lady or 
gentleman, “being his, or her, first 
appearance on any stage.” We pay 
dearly enough for our amusement, 
heaven knows, and have a right to 
be entertained with something more 
attractive than the puny efforts of 
boys and girls. We are assured that 
six months ago Miss Dance had not 
once thought of the Stage as a pro- 
fession, and yet she is now, forsooth, 
to be deemed capable of filling the 
highest place in the Theatre. Such 
pretensions in any other occupation 
would draw down nought but ridicule. 
Even, were a man to assert that he 


‘could mend shoes, cut out coats, or 


sweep chimnies in the first style, after 
a novitiate of six months only, he 
would be Jaughed at; and yet, we 
are to be tuld that the art of acting, 
the most difficult of all acquirements, 
may be mastered in a shorter period. 
No, no, this will never do. Excellence 
in any pursuit can be gained, only by 
exertion and perseverance; and 
actors and actresses must be content 


to work their way to greatness as 


well as other people. 

April 7.—“ London Stars” is a 
mere vehicle for some Imitalions of 
London actors by Mr. Yates, and 
those not of the choicest order. This 
gentleman certainly is, OF was, a 
clever mimic, as we have ourselves 
had auricular proof; but, upon the 
present occasiog, (at least upon the 
evening we were present,) he failed 
in most of his attempts completely. 
We suppose it is with mimicry as it 
is with singing-—a man is not always 
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‘x voice, and of course succeeds more 


satisfactorily at one time, than at 
another. The plot of this piece is 
trifling enough. Yates (we forget 
the name of his character,) has en- 
gaged to provide the manager of a 
provincial Theatre with four London 
Stars or actors; but, having failed 
in his undertaking, by means which 
it is unnecessary to detail, he resolves 
to personate the four gentlemen him- 
self. The Scene is laid at an Inn, 
one of the apartments in which is 
occupied by a mad-doctor, waiting 
the arrival of some patients, one of 
whom imagines himself to be an old 
Roman, another a Venetian, and so 
forth. Yates mistakes the doctor’s 
room for the manager’s, and appears 
before him in various characters ; 
which leads the man oj medicine to 
imagine thathe has been visited by 
his several patients. The principal 
actors imitated are Young as Pierre, 
Macready as Virginius, Emery as 
Tyke, and Farren as Lovegold ; but, 
as we have already remarked, not 
very happily. Indeed, we have said 
more of this piece than its perfect 
insignificance merits. 

April 23.—The part of Virginia 
was this evening played by Miss 
Beaumont. Mrs. Yaucit was previ- 
ously announced for it; but we pre- 
sume she remonstrated against the 
exposure, and was thus spared the 
pain of again standing in so ridicu- 
lous asituation. After the Tragedy, 
a showy piece was produced, founded 
on the charming German fairy-tale 
called “ Undine,” which Mr. Soane 
has familiarized to English readers 
by an excellent translation. The 
Story, however, in its native form, is 
of too spiritual an essence for the 
dull faculties of a holiday-audience, 
and accordingly it has been brought 
somewhat nearer to the standard of 
their gross perceptions. Undine is 
now we believe, but we are not quite 
certain, a mere creature of flesh and 
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blood like othcr mortals ; and Kahle. 
born, the Spirit of the Waters, rolls 
about in the very tangible form of 
Mr. Farley, arrayed in green and 
silver. There is also introduced a 
kind of imp, or misehievous spirit, 
called Gyblin, played by Grimaldi, 
who is employed to obstruct the union 
of Undine with a gallant knight, and 
of course without suecess. — The 
scenery and dresses are, bona fide, 
entirely new, and in their splendour 
lies the whole merit of the piece. 
The former equals (it could scareely 
surpass) the most beautiful of the ex- 
hibitions of the kind at this house. 

April 24.—We were unwilling wil- 
nesses of an exhibition, by which the 
Theatre was disgraced. After the 
play, a fellow named the Sieur Da- 
Voust was introduced, who performed 
what the Bills called the Marche 
Aerienne, by ascending a rope to the 
top of the Proscenium, and there 
hanging by his feet, inserted in a kind 
of groove, with his head downwards. 
In this situation he drew from the 
Stage, by a chord, several articles,— 
as a table, a drum, a pair of flags, 
&e. with which he played various 
antics, and then descended. We are 
happy to say that this dull and dis 
graceful exhibition was stoutly hissed, 
It excited nothing but a sensation of 
terror in the audience ; though their 
fears for the man’s bones were some- 
what allayed by the stretching of a 
strong net-work between bim and the 
Stage. 

April 27.— Another effort has been 
made here to obtain a male singer, 
and to-night a Mr. Williams came 
forward as Henry. Bertram. He is ® 
well-made, handsome man, somewhat 
above the middle size, and about 
thirty years of age. As long as he 


stands perfectly still, his appearance 
is prepossessing, but the moment he 
begins to move, he displays s0 much 
awkwardness, and is so evidently at 
a loss what to do with his hands and 
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feet, that he excites a feeling of ridi- 
cule in one part of the audience, and 
of pain in another. His voice is a 
tenor, sweet in some of its tones, 
but without much compass, and not 
very manageable. We never saw a 
début so much applauded at one 
period, and so much hissed at ano- 
ther. During the first two acts he 
succeeded greatly ; but, in the third, 
an unfortunate attempt to-sing Scots, 
wha’ hae, in which his voice failed 
him, drew forth loud, and we must 
add, brutal opposition and ridicule. 
The Sieur Davoust made his second 
appearance after the Opera, and re- 
peated his execrable display. When 
he had finished, symptoms of discon- 
tent were loudly manifested for some 
time. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press, “Saul,” a Tragedy, 
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translated from Alfieri; and “ Jeptha” 
a Scriptural Drama: by a Lady. 


“« The York, Hull, Leeds, Wakefield, 
and Doncaster Theatres, are all un- 
tenanted at present.” 

Morning Herald, April 17. 


Itis reported that the husband of a 
very pretty and popular actress, has 


taken to himself another wife, beyond 
the Alps. 


A public dinner in honour of Shak- 
speare took place at Sunderland, on 
the anniversary of his birth-day, 
(April 23,) 8. Kemble in the chair. 


The Annual Dinner in aid of the 
Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund, took 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
March 30th. the Duke of York in 
the chair. The money collected 
amounted to upwards of’ £1300. 


The Covent-Garden Fund Festival 
was held at the same Tavern on the 
llth. April, and the Subscriptions 
collected, formed a considerable sum. 


The Sale of Hayley’s Library terminated on the 27th of February. The 


following are a few of the Prices :— 


¥*%* Purchasers’ Names ure in Italics. 
Burgoyne’s Plays, 2 vols. 1808, with a MS. Epitaph on Burgoyne 


by Mr. Hayley 


Baskerville’s Congreve (Red Morocco) 
Cartwright’s Plays, with the Portrait— 


Capell’s “ Prolusions” — 
Roxburgh Catalogue 
Dodsley’s Old Plays (1st. Edit.) 


Nicolas Breton’s “ Britton’s Boure of Delights,” 1591, Excrs- 


SIVELY RarE—Perry 


Chapman’s ‘Shadow of Night,” 1594, Rare 


Gofl’s Three Tragedies, 1656 
Whalley’s “ Jonson” 


Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” 4 vols. 1790, (Cowper’s Copy) 
Lilly’s “ Six Court Comedies,” 1632, Rodd 


Chapman’s Homer (Portrait) 
Marston’s Plays, 1633 


Gascoigne’s Works, 1587, (Last 3 Leaves MS.) Rodwell  ...... 


Heywoode’s Works, 1576, Rodd 


James the First’s “ Essays of a Prentice,” 1585, Rare 
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Steevens’s “ Twenty Shakspearian 4tos.” 


LS 0) 


Malone’s ‘‘ Supplement to Shakspeare” (boards) scvessserene 2 8 Q 

Shirley’s Poems, 1646, (Portrait) Rodd 2 15 

Nicholls’s “ Progresses of Qu. Eliz.” Vols. Land 6 6 
The Comedye of “ Acolastus,” translated into our English Tongue 

1529, EXTREMELY RARE 23 1 Q 
Pecle’s “ Honour of the Garter,” Rare, consisting of 8 leaves, 

Rodd § 12 6 


A New Comody in Englysh, in maner of an Enterlude, ryght 
elygant, on the bewte of women and their vices, MS. Rodd 1 19 9 


DEATHS. 


February.—Suddenly, at Chichester, 
while eating his dinner, Mr. Charles 
Ingram, father of Mrs. Mardyn. 

February 23rd.—At Rome, aged 25, 
John Keats, author of “* Endymion,” 
&e. 

March 16.—In Stafford Place, Col. 
Douglas, formerly one ofthe D. L. Sub- 
Committee. 

March 31.—Suddenly, aged 46, Mrs. 
Elliston. 

March —.—Aged 81, Mr. Joseph 
Austin, many years manager of the 


Chester Theatre, and formerly a crony 
of Garrick’s. He was the last sur- 
vivor of the actors namedin “ The 
Rosciad,” one line of which has im. 
mortalized bhim,— 


Austin would always rustle in French silks,” 


April —At Lyon, Mr. W. Chatterley 
of the English Opera House. He was 
once a celebrated actor of children’s 
parts at Drury Lane. 


April 15.—Mr. Bartleman. Buried 
in the Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, 
April 21. 


pi 


Provincial Drama. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In my last, 
1 stated that Mr. Hamblin was by no 
means capable of sustaining the first 
business in a Theatre Royal, an 
opinion which, though it might seem 
hasty, considering our short acquain- 
tance with him, no subsequent effort 
of his has induced me to alter. It 
may be urged in his behalf, that he 
has had a great deal to study since he 
came into the country; since, cer- 
tain it is that most of the characters 
he has hitherto attempted to sustain, 
must, from the nature of his London 
situation, have been nearly new to 
him. From amongst these I have 
selected Hamlet for remark, purely 
because I am one of those who like 
to look on the bright side of things, 
and it is to my fancy by far the best 
performance I have seen him achieve. 
Mr. H. (according to a statement in 
the Brittsu Stace,) received a silver 
snufi-box from his liberal London ma- 
nager, for his exertions in this cha- 


racter—which supposes one of two 
things, viz. either that Mr. Elliston 
must have had a very limited know- 
ledge of Mr. Hamblin’s histrionic 
capacity, when the performance sur¢ 
prised him into this act of generosity ; 
or, that Mr. H. must have “ outdone 
all his former outdoings,” on the 
night in question; for, to my poor 
apprehension, there was nothing 80 
excessively meritorious in the bust- 
ness. Every performer that I have 
had the happiness to witness 10 
Hamlet, has, in my opinion, mistaken 
certain parts of it, and Hamblin 
more especially fell into the error, 
(“if IE may be allowed the expres- 
sion,”) to which I allude. Itis simply 
this, that there is not a proper distinc- 
tion made between those ambiguous 
expressions thrown out in his antic 
disposition,” and the touches which 
proceed directly from the heart, 
with a fulness of affection and @ 
distinctness of application, which 
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render them totally ridiculous when 
commingled with the former. It is 
very evident there should be an un- 
derstanding between Hamlet and his 
auditory; between the mad and the 
sane parts of his nature :— but, 
“ something too much of this,” (tho’ 
more anov.)—To return to Mr. H. 
He imitates Kemble in Hamlet, (par- 
ticularly in the early scenes,) to Lhe 
last degree of chilling rigidity ; in- 
deed, it is his prime fault to glide 
and stalk through his representations 
with a contemptuous haughtiness of 
demeanour, and a coldness of car- 
riage, truly pitiable. In the scene 
with Ophelia he was outrageous ; 
such bellowing, frowning, rattling 
of stage-doors, &c. as no rational 
man could think of. How unreason- 
able to render the moody, melancholy 
lover, a rude, dogmatical idiot! the 
scene in which he really rose above 
himself, was that of the closet with 
his mother. His looks, action, and 
utterance, on the reappearance of the 
departed Dane, were most felicitous ; 
and, but for an unlucky rant towards 
the conclusion, the entire scene 
would have done honour to any actor 
living. Miss Blanchard’s Ophelia 
was the very acme of sympathetic 
tenderness. Never shall 1 forget the 
tone in which she uttered, “I was 
the more deceived :” I verily believe 
nothing human could exceed its 
plaintive mournfulness. In her mad 
scenes, her delicacy told against her; 
she was not vehement enough for the 
million; but, the words of the mis- 
guided Laertes were fully verified to 
me— 


“Thought and affliction, passion, hell 
itself, 


“ She turns to favor and to prettiness.” 


Mr. Butler’s Polonius was, what 
i$ very unusual with that gentleman, 
4 chaste performance.—The very li- 
cense which the character seems to 


give for buffoonery, was overlooked 


by him; an indication of coming 
good sense, of which I should not 
readily have suspected him. It is 
said that our Manager leaves this 
place in May, for Leeds, &c. though 
I perceive by an advertisement in 
the Hull Papers, that the Circuit is 
not yet let. 


ALCANOR. 
April 21, 1821. 


Bath. Conway, Emery, Liston, 
Miss Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. Bartley, 
Mude, Miss R. Corri, and Miss Carr, 
have been the principal performers 
here of late. Miss Ashe made a suc- 
cessful début on the 25th. of February. 
She was introduced to the audience by 
an excellent Poetical Address, written 
by T. Bayly, Esq. and spoken by 
Bartley. 


Truro. The company here, under 
the management of Messrs. Osbaldiston 
and J. Dawson, met with complete 
success, and were parted from with 
much regret, after reaping a golden 
harvest —Mrs, O. had for her benefit 
‘¢ The Manager in Distress,” ‘‘ Ber- 


tram,” and “ The Review.”—Mr. O. 


Thérése,”’ and Katherine and 
Petruchio.”—I say no morethan truth, 
when I assert that I never saw these 
pieces better enacted. The company 
are now at Penzance, and doing as 
well as they expected. If they can 
gain our school-room, which is the 
largest room here, they will open 
during the vacation. They play, with 
good effect, ‘‘ The Slave,” “ Guy 
Mannering,” “Rob Roy,” “ Pizarro,” 
The Magpie,” Rendezvous,” “ Is 
He Jealous?” ‘* Roland for an 
Oliver,” and “ The Review.”—It is 
also a pleasure to add, that their cha- 
racters in private life equal all we 


could wish for. 
SAM SAM’S-SON. 
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Miscellaneous Articles, 
SS 
PROSPECTUS. of amusement. Descriptions of af 


On the 3ist. of June, 1821, will be 
published, price £1 Is. the Ist. Number 
of a new work, (to be continued daily, 
weekly, monthly, and annually,) called 

Tue TuratricaL BLUNDERBUSS ; 
Or, Monthly Tornado, Scorpion, Vam- 

pire, and Catamaran. 

In the present searcity of Maga- 
zines, anew oneis imperiously insisted 
upon by the universal and incessant 
clamour of an enlightened and gene- 
rous public. To comply with this 
demand, the Proprietors of the 'THE- 
atricaL BiunpersBuss alertly step 
forward, totally disclaiming all mer- 
cenary views, and regardless of risk ; 


their sole object being to oblige the 


town, though at the expense of their 
own time, health, property, and lives. 
The following is a sketch of the plan 
upon which the work is to be con- 
ducted. 

Our Magazine will blow up regularly 
every day; but, the explosion will not 
occasion any serious consequences— 
no lives will thereby be lost, no limbs 
fractured. In order to accommodate 
all descriptions of readers, the daily 
portions will be stitched in weekly 
numbers; the weekly numbers will be 
gathered into monthly parts, in boards; 
and, at the end of every year, the 
monthly jarts will be bound in a very 
handsome volume. The TueEatricaL 
Biunpexsuss will thus combine all 
the advantages of a Daily Paper, a 
Weekly Journal, a Monthly Maga- 
zine, and an Annual Register. 

The Regular Drama willbe reported 
upon by a steady old gentleman of 
ninety ; while the Minor Theatres will 
be entrusted to a stripling of thirteen, 
who, being a peripatetic philosopher, 
engages to perambulate the skirts of 
the town, regularly, to take note of the 
proceedings at these irregular places 


Rope-Dancing and Tumbling will p¢ 
furnished by a gentleman in Summerset 
House, who has long been accustomed 
to this line of criticism. Even Pung) 
will not be overlooked, as his vagaries 
will be periodically noticed by a friend 
in Lemon Street, Goodman’s Fields, 
who judiciously mingles his censares 
with praise, and qualifies the sourness 
of his animadversions, by the strength 
and sweetness of his encomia. The 
Fashionable Department, we have en- 
trusted to Mr. Dapper, a celebrated 
Dandy of Beau Lane, who means to 
shoot folly as it flies; and being a dead 
shot, all fools will infallibly be shot 
dead. The Fine Arts willbe criticised 
by the Landlords of the Belvidere 
Tavern and Apollo Tea-Gardens; but, 
for Intelligence respecting Provincial 
Theatres, we shall be compelled to rely 
upon the reports of anonymous cor- 
respondents and casual contributors ; 
—consequently, our readers must not 
take all their epistles for gospel. 


We can confidently assert of our 
proposed work, that it will be open 
to all parties; though, were we to 
add that it will be influenced by none, 
we should be guilty of a gross false- 
hood, since ihe highest bribe will 
always ensure the highest praise, 
When these douceurs are Withheld. 
we mean to cut up the actors, root 
and branch ; and we understand that 
several of them, anticipating the 
violence of our attacks, have been 
seen cheapening pistols, ropes, and 
razors, in the shops about Covent- 
Garden, in order that they may insure 
a speedy release from their sufferings, 
should we chance to fall foul of them. 
The way in which we treat the several 
Managers will entirely depend upo? 
the answers we receive to the follow- 
ing laconic Circular, a copy of which 
has been dispatched to each of them: 
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Srr—If you don’t immediately 

transmit me the freedom of your The- 

atre, and engage my grandmother as 

first singer, rot me if Idont write down 

your establishment everlastingly. 
Iam, Sir, &c. 

THE ED. THEA. BLUNDERBUSS. 


P.S. I have a grandfather, who 
would be happy to undertake your 
light business.” 


These area few of the arrangements 
we have formed. The subjoined brief 
description of the Embellishments 
and Contents of our first Number, 
will serve to elucidate our plan more 


fully :— 


Viewsof Aldgate 
Pump, and Marylebone Watch-house ; 
with full-length and full-breadth Por- 
traits of Old Gooseberry, Jack Robin- 
son, and Marshall Tureen, many years 
principal Cook at the London Tavern. 


Contents. List ofthe Mail Coaches 
and the Places they start from.—Re- 
views of the Ready Reckoner, Boyle’s 
Court Guide, The London Directory 
for 1807, and Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 
with copious extracts.—The Regent’s 
Canal, a milk-and-water poem.—A 
Rhapsody on Loitery Offices, in blank 
verse.—The Names of the Country 
Bankers and their London Agents.— 
Account of Fixed and Moveable Fairs. 
—Transfer Days at the Bank, with 
Notes and Illustrations. —Terms and 
Returns, ke. and Price of Raw Hides 
at Leadenhall—sinking the oilal. 


We are provided with a plentiful 
supply of trite quotations and old 
jokes, so that our readers need be 
under no apprehension ofourbecoming 
at any time duli, or gravelled for lack 


of matter. Perhaps they may not be 


sorry to see a few specimens of our 
stock-in-trade, and we will therefore 
endeavour to gratify them.—Suppose 
an eminent actor dies,—we immedi- 
ately exclaim, ‘ We ne’er shall look 
upon his like again!”—If he only 
falls sick, and returns to the Stage 
upon his recovery, we then say, 
“ Richard’s himself again!”—If a 
performer speaks more than is set 
down for him, we observe that this 


“is a custom more honoured in the 
Vol. V. 
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breach than the observance.’—When 
we commence a critique, we shall 
profess our determination “ neither 
to extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice ;’—and when we have to 
notice any flagrant misdemeanour, we 
shall seldom miss exclaiming, “ O 
Tempora, O Mores!” 

As for our Jokes, three samples 
will suftice :— 


“A Foe to Effeminacy informs us 
that be saw an Officer in the Guards 
walking before his men under an um- 
brella, during the late rain. We have, 
however, great doubts whether such a 
circumstance ever took place during 
the late reign.” 


“Bishop, the composer, being grossly 
flattered by a person whose motives he 
suspected were not quite disinterested, 
impatiently exclaimed, ‘ My dear sir, 
were I to listen to you, I find you 
would make a Handel of me, ” 


*¢ A woman, sentenced tosix months? 
hard labour in the House of Correction 
at Edinburgh, was lately delivered of 
three children. This is what we call 
undergoing her sentence to its fullest 
extent.” 


Without farther preface, we most 
obsequiously entreat the public to 
patronize our important undertaking ; 
assuring them that no endeavour will 
be spared to deserve their support, 
by a regular system of venality, scur- 
rility, and unblushing falshood. 


RAZOR, 


MISS WILSON. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—In your Memoir of Miss 
Wilson there are several unfounded 
assertions ; and I therefore presume 
you will not think me troublesome in 
pointingthem out to you for correction. 
~ You assure your readers that Miss 
W. “was born in 1804, at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and during the first 
eight years of her life, resided with 
her parents at Coldstream ;” adding, 
that “ Mr. Welsh offered to give her 
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jessons in music gratis: a proposal 
which was gladly accepted by her 
parents, whose circumstances did not 
admit of their defraying the expences 
of a musical education.” — These 
statements are erroneous. The fact 
is, that Miss W. was born on the 10th 
of April, 1803, in the parish of Hut- 
ton, near Dunse, five miles from 
Berwick-upon-T weed, and there lived 
with her parents, who at that time 
occupied an extensive farm of £400 
per Annum; but in 1812 removed to 
London. 

Between five and six years since, 
Miss Wilson’s vocal capabilities began 
to be developed ; upon which, Mr. 
Welsh was applied to, who encouraged 
Miss W. and her friends by his kind 
and gentlemanly conduct, and offered 
to give her a course of introductory 
lessons, gratis. This was accepted ; 
and, afler some considerable time, 
the terms of pupilage were agreed 
upon, and Mr. Wilson himself paid 
to Mr. Welsh the sum of £150—not 
with the assistance of Sir John 
Sebright, as has been asserted. Having 
had the honour of being Miss W.’s 
Instructor in Elocution, you will give 
me credit for the truth of what I 
have here stated. The remainder of 
your account, respecting her singing 
at the Argyll Rooms,—at Windsor,— 
being complimented by Mrs. Siddons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coutts, Lord Erskine, 
&e. is correct. 

In the early part of Miss Wilson’s 
education for the Stage, it was consi- 
dered advisable that she should receive 
lessons in Elocution, as a private 
pupil; and J was engaged for that 
department. To the credit of Miss 
W. never had I a more attentive and 
diligent scholar. Three years ago, 
I frequently said to my friends, that 
she would certainly become a Star of 
the first order; and that, should she 
direct her studies to Tragedy, and 
lay aside Song, she would be a Tragic 
Queen; but, that her attending to 


the majestic melody of Blank Verse 
and Song at the same time, would be 
very injudicious, Miss Wilson te. 
ceived about one hundred lessons in 
Elocution, greatly to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Welsh and friends, before 
whom she recited Collins’s “ Ode on 
the Passions,” &c. The following 
copy of a Letter which I received 
from Mr. Welsh, will shew how well 
he was pleased with her progress :— 


Dear S1r,—I think Miss Wilson 
wonderfully improved in Elocution; 
and shall feel it a duty to recommend 
to your care all my friends who require 
the assistance you can so ably give. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


T. WELSH, 
Duchess Street, Portland Place. 


I have the pleasure to add, that I 
have known Mr. Wilson’s family up- 
wards of four years; and readily 
bear testimony to their uniform good 
conduct and real integrity. The 
eldest son, a young man about twenty- 
two years of age, who is now in 
Jamaica, finished bis education at my 
Establishment. 


I an, Sir, 
Your reader and respectful servant, 
J. ALVEY. 
East House Academy, near Surrey 
Square, Newington. 


P.S. Believe me, Sir, my only 
motive for writing is, that the Britis# 
Stace should contain pure truth; 
and, not from any wish to puff off my 
own name. 


THE PIT. 


“1 have been there, and still will go,— 
** It is a little heaven below.” 
Dr. Watts. 


Two years since, I attempted to 
give a “ picture in little” of the 
Galleries ;* let me now endeavour to 
describe that earthly Paradise, the 


* Vide Vol. iii. p. 218. 
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pit. Well may I call it such, for it 
js there that I have passed the most 
felicitous hours that have been as- 
signed to me during my residence in 
this troublous world: 


“© Tnever framed a wish, or form’da 
lan 
That flatter’d me with hopes of 
earthly bliss, 
«“ But there I plac’d the scene.” 


The true play-goer, indeed, is to be 
found in no other part of the house. 
The aristocracy in the boxes gorather 
to see one another, than to attend to 
the play ; while the democrats in the 
Galleries are more bent upon kicking 
up a row, than upon listening to 
what is passing below ; but, the real 
pittite gives up his whole heart and 
soul to the business of the scene, and 
has no eyes nor ears for anything but 
the actors. I know no enjoyment 
greater than that of finding one’s self 
securely and comfortably seated on 
the fourth bench, after having en- 
countered a perilous crush at the 
door. The previous fatigue and 
inconvenience, doubly enhance the 
pleasure of victory ; and, upon such 
occasions, I look with unaffected 
pity upon the listless fup who takes 
undisputed possession of his kept box 
just as the curtain rises. “ The rap- 
ture of the strife” is a feeling of which 
he has no conception ; the enthusiasm 
which renders the playhouse a world 
within itself, is totally foreign to his 
nature ; he takes little-interest_in the. 
play; becomes tired during its pro- 
gress, and is heartily glad when it is 
Over, And here, let me warn iy 
readers against being seduced into 
purchasing a free-admission ; nothing 
damps a man’s relish for the theatre 
so much as this. When he finds that 
he can walk into it at any time, he 
quickly becomes altogether indifferent 
about it. At first, °tis true, he goes 
every night, and felicitates himself 
greatly upon the cheapness of his 
amusement ; but, this violent appetite 


soon grows sick by what it feeds on ; 
and ere the expiration of six months, 
he feels just as little inclination to go 
to the theatre, as the pastry-cook’s 
boy, who has been surfeited upon 
sweets, does to masticate his master’s 
tarts. I speak from experience, be- 
cause I was silly enough to make the 
experiment a few years ago, and have 
scarcely yet recovered from the 
enervating consequences. I say 
nothing of the bad company which a 
man meets with in the Boxes, because 
that is foreign to the purpose ; but 
I will remark that the best company 
(in the true sense of the word) is. 
always to be found in the Pit. 

Let us take a glance at the various 
descriptions of persons who occupy 
it. Look at that respectable old 
gentleman in the front seat, witha 
powdered head, and spectaeles. He 
was a play-goer fifty years since, and 
will talk, “ ye gods, how he will taik,” 
of Garrick, Barry, Mossop, and 
Mrs. Pritchard. He is, however, a 
good-natured veteran, and can see 
some merit in Kean, Macready, and 
Munden. He always sits close to the 
orchestra, on account of his defective 
sight. Beside him are placed two 
smart young fellows, about five-and- 
twenty, who are attentively listening 
to the old gentleman’s observations. 
They are clerks in the War-Office, 
and decided Dangles. When the 
play is ended, they repair to the 
Cock, the Cyder-Celiar, or the 
Wrekin in Broad Court, where they 
discuss the merits of the actors and 
pieces they have seen, over a Cam- 
brian rabbit, and a nip of Burton Ale, 
Behold that gay party seated in the 
middle of the sixth bench, which, 
after a quarter of an hour’s serious 
deliberation, they have agreed is 
preferable to the seventh. They are 


two lasses from Hoxton, with their 
sweet-hearts and brother. They 
were at the door an hour before it 
was opened, with a view of securing 
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good places, and there sported various 
jokes upon the police officer who 
cried “Take care of your pockets, 
ladies and gentlemen.” They have. 
brought with them nuts and oranges 
sufficient to stock a barrow-woman 
for six weeks, and are as “ happy as 
grigs.” They dearly love a deep 
Tragedy, and a Pantomime; and 
should they happen to have seen the 
latter before, they take great care to 
make it known to all who sit near 
them, by loudly describing what will 
come next. A country farmer, with 
his mother, maiden-aunt, and sister, 
is seen behind them. This party 
spend the interval before the com- 
mencement of the play, in gaping 
with open mouths at the decorations 
of the house, and the entrance of the 
quality into the Boxes. The farmer 
lugs out his ponderous silver watch 
every two minutes, and claps lustily 
when the Stage-Iamps appear, which 
he looks upon as a signal that the 
player-men are about to begin. He 
has a pint bottle of rum in his pocket, 
from which he takes atiff occasionally, 
and offers some to his companions, 
who are astonished at his want of 
breeding. He buys a bill of an 
Orange-womarm, and asks her many 
pertinent questions about things in 
general. The wulgarity of this crea- 
ture perfectly horrifies two young 
ladies from Mincing Lane, who sit 
in front of him with their Mamma 
and beaux. They sadly 
ashamed of being in so low a place as 
the Pit; and quite shocked at the 
apprehension of being seen there by 
Mrs. Po, in the Boxes. Mamma, a 
fat, easy lady, is also somewhat 
abashed ; but, consoles herself with the 
remembrance of the money they have 
saved, by the violence done to their 
pride, The beaux are drest in the 
very extreme of city finery ; immense 
brooches, two large chased gold rings 
on each little finger ; and four seals 
and two keys appended to their watch- 


chains. They are critics in a samy 
way, and are very officious in giving 
scraps of information to the young 
ladies. When Yates commences his 
Imitations, they take care to tel} 
them at each change, who it is that 
he is aping ; only unfortunately they 
are apt to mistake Manden for 
Kemble, and Fawcett for Macready, 

Such are a few of the characters 
who compose the motley gronpe 
assembled every evening in the Pit. 
Is it not better, reader, to mingle 
with these originals, and gather 
amusement from their follies and 
peculiarities, than to sit squeezed up 
in a Dress Box, amid all the formality 
and stupidity of “ polite company,” 
and of people who “ have no charac. 
ters at all?”—I think you will allow 
that it is better by far. 

Not only is it delightful to find 
one’s self securely seated ere the 
commencement of the play, but there 
is also an excitement and pleasure 
in visiting the Pit at-balf price, when 
the money taker has confessed to you 
that there is “‘ only standing-room.” 
With what keen look-out and anxious 
expectation, upon such occasions, 
have I watched for some one to quit 
his seat, to return no more; and 
how have I gloricd in being fortunate 
enough to gain possession of it, amid 
the rush which such an evacuation 
gives rise to. There is another 
satisfaction which may spring from 
this; for, it often affords you an 
opportunity of exhibiting your polite- 
ness and self denial, by vacating the 
seat thus hardly gained, in favour of 
some pretty damsel who is standing, 
and who rewards you during the 
remainder of the evening by glances 
full of pleasure and gratitude. 
confess, however, that some Pits are 
far more delightful than others. That 
of Covent-Garden, for instance, 15 
preferable to that of Drury-Lane- 
The latter is so thrust down, to make 
room for the circle of Private Boxes, 
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that you appear to be quite cut off 
from all sympathy with the rest of 
the audience; but, at Covent-Garden, 
the contiguity of the Pit to the Dress 
Circle, almost unites the two, and 
gives to the whole a delightful air of 
snugness. The Pit of old Drury- 
Lane Theatre was a dreary vast ;— 
that of old Covent-Garden remarkably 
pleasant. But, above all Pits, give 
me the old Haymarket Pit. Here it 
was that I wasreally happy. True 
it is that the descent was steep and 
dangerous, the passages narrow and 
dark, and the doors of entrance smail 
and inconvenient. What of that? 
Have I not there sat, and roared 
away the hours in unintermitted 
laughter, “blest as th’immortal gods,” 


“‘ When the freshness of feeling and 
heart was mine— 
‘¢ As it never again can be.” 


The mention of this place conjures 
up a host of delightful images. I 
once more seem to behold the jolly 
form, the jocund face, the piercing 
eye, and protruded chin of Jack 
Bannister, (honest Jack!) the Sir 
Fretful and Scout of Mathews, the 
Caleb Quotem of Fawcett, the Cicely 
Homespun of Mrs. Gibbs, the Apollo 
Belvi of Liston, and ten thousand 
other masterpieces. Happy spot; 
and shallI never more behold you ? 
Never! Yet, at parting, grateful 
recollection prompts a few wild words 
in your praise. Another structure 
has arisen; another, and -a—more 
splendid Pit will be filled hy Dangles, 
with hearts as light and as devoted 
to the Theatre as mine was once; 
but no Pit, however commodious and 
splendid, will be so fascinating in my 
eyes; as your humble walls and 
benches; never again shall I feel 
What I there felt, and enjoy what I 
there enjoyed ; “ the illusion’s gone 
for ever,” and blank reality has 
usurped its place ! RAZOR. 


** Sicut 
exemplo est) magni formica 


“Ore trahit quodcunq: potest, atq: addit 
acervo.” Hor. Sat. 1, Lib. 1. 


Bow es anp Byron. It appears 
by the lately published Letter from 
Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, that the 
severe lines on Bowles’s Edition of 
Pope, which were printed in the first 
edition of “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” were written by Mr. 
Hobhouse. In after editions, the 
passage was expunged, and some of 
Lord B.’s own verses substituted. 
As copies of the edition in which 
these lines oecur are very scarce, and 
some curiosity has been excited about 
them, my readers perhaps will thank 
me for here transcribing them :— 


** Ortake the only path that open lies 

For modern worthies who would hope 
to rise: 

Fix on some well-known name, and, 
bit by bit, 

Pare off the merits of his worth and 
wit ; 

On each alike employ the Critic’s 

nife 
And where a Comment fails, prefix a 
ife ; 

Hint certain failings, faults before 
unknown, 

Revive forgotten lies, and add your 
own; 

Let no ‘disease, let no misfortune 
*scape, 

And — if luckily deformed, his 
shape: 

Thus shall the world, quite undeceiv’d 
at last, 


Cleave to their present wits, and quit 


their past ; ; 
Bards once rever’d, no more with 
favour view, 
But give their modern Sonneteers 
their due; 
Thus with the dead may living merit 
cope 
Thus ‘Teas may triumph o’er the 
shade of Pope.”* 


¥ *¢ See Bowles’s late edition of Pope’s 
Works, for which he received £300. 
Thus Mr. B. has experienced how 
much easier it is to — by the repu- 
tation of another, than to elevate his 
own.” 
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Actinc. There is no self-delusion 
so complete and so difficult of cure, as 
the belief which many unfortunate 
persons entertain, that nature has 
fitted them for the Stage. An amusing 
instance of this was related to me by 
afriend. Aman who squinted dread- 
fully with one eye, assured him very 
seriously that he iniended to turn 
tragic actor. Afler endeavouring for 
some time to dissuade him from his 
purpose, and pointing out various 
obstacles to the plan, withvut suc- 
cess, he at last, as an unanswerable 
Qbjection, exclaimed, “ But, your 
eye, Mr. Wilkins; your eye!”’— 
“Oh, sir, that won't be seen! that 
won't be seen!” replied the deter- 
mined aspirant after hespian houours. 


Tse Stone. In the “ Scots’ 
Magazine” for April 1739, p. 184, is 
the following paragraph.—‘ Some 
boxes of stones voided by persons 
who drank Mrs. Stephens’s medicines, 
have been exposed to view in the 
Hause of Commons; and _ several 
gentlemen appeared there, who were 
cured by them; as did some physicians 
and surgeons, to give their opinions 
about the said medicines.” 

Otp Joxe. Most of the jest 
books centain a story of a fellow in 
the Gallery of one of the Theatres, 
who being unable to contain his 
admiration of Mrs. Billington’s sing- 
ing, bawled out, “ Heaven bless you! 
you surely have got a nest of nightin- 
galesinyour belly.” Asimilar thought 
occurs in Middleton’s ‘ Women, 
Beware Women,” Act 4, Scene 2. 


“* Her father prais’d her breast ; she’d 
the voice, forsooth! 


“* T marvell’d she sang so small i 
indeed no maid 


‘Now I perceive there’s a you 
chorister in her belly.” sili 


Kate CLive anp Pec Worrixeron. 
Tradition reports that these ladies 


were by no means very delicate ip 
their language. The “ Foundij 
Hospital for Wit,” 1743, contains 4 
piece called “ The Green-Room 
Scuffle; or, Drury-Lane in ap 
Uproar ;” in which is given the 
following sample of a dispute between 
the two. It may be presumed that 
it was deemed a true picture. 


Peg, in a taste polite, 
At once began the battle: 
Says she, ** You may be right, 
But this is tittle-tattle, 
Red-fac'd bitch !” 


Now bristles bonny Kate, 
All ready, fierce, and fiery ; 
‘Such brims,” says she, bate, 
Could Davy e’er admire ye? 
Prostitute!” 


“ My — me defends,” 
Cries lovely, pretty Peggy, 
“ Whilst you abuse your friends; 
‘* And so, no more, I beg ye, 
‘© Hell’s Duchess !” 


The same work contains another 
specimen of Clive’s skill in the art of 
abuse. The lines were occasioned 
by a dispute which it appears took 
place between the lady and Fielding, 
on his assigning to her the character 
of a Bawd, in his Comedy called 
** The Wedding Day :”— 


‘‘ A Bawd! a Bawd! where is this 
scoundrel poet? 

“ Fine work indeed! By G—d the 
town shall know it.” 

F—ld—g, who heard, and saw her 
passion rise, 

Thus answered calmly, “ Pr’ythee, 
Ci—ve, be wise, 

“The part will suit your bumout, 
taste, and size.” 

“ Ye lie! ye lie! ungrateful as thou 
art, 

matchless talents claim the 

dy’s part ; 


“ And all who judge, by Jesus G—4, 
agree, 

““ None ever played the gay coquet 
hke me.’’ 

Thus said and swore the celebrated 
Nell: 

Now, judge her genius: is she bawd 
or belie? 


Clement's Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 


April 16th, 1821. 
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wWerse. 


Imitation of Horace. 


Septimi Gades aditure mecum.” 
Car. vi. Lib.2. 


The Poet descanteth in praise of Bath. 


Why should we seek imperial Rome? 
Why tempt th’ Italian bandit’s knife? 
Better enjoy in ease, at home, 
Th’ eudearing charms of social life ; 
And lightly tread gay Fashion’s 
flowery path, 
Where Bladud’s water boils, in the 
sweet town of Bath. 


Within the Pump-Room let me stand, 
Or stretch my limbs on easy chair; 
With well-tied starcher there command 
The admiration of the fair: 
Such admiration, sure, is better far 
Than medals, wooden-legs, and toils 
and joys of war. 


That lively corner, above all 
The rest of earth, my care beguiles; 
There I can join the festive ball, 
There I can win the ladies’ smiles; 
Sip from their lips each honied word 
they say, 
And, sitting up each night, admire 
the opening day.* 


The air is good for invalids, 
It makes asthmatics plump and 
stout ; 

Reynold’s Specific scarce exceeds 
The water, as a cure for gout: 
Being by Baillic ordered to drink 

some, 
I oflen take a dose, with lemon-juice 
and rum. 


In that lov’d spot, my life I'll end, 
There I shall feel no pain in dying; 
And, when you see your rlryming 
friend 
“Snug” in the Abbey-Church-Yard 


lying, 


“Tsay, the sun is a most glorious sight; 
“ Pve seen him rise full oft; indeed, 
of late, 
I have sat up on purpose all the 
night,” Byron. 


Let no vain whimp’ting interrupt your 
sport, 

But, sprinkle on my tomb a magnum 
of old Port! 


To H. P. d, Esq. 


mihi post ullos nunqnam memorande 
sodales, 


O cui precipue sors mea visa sua est; 
Attonitum qui me, (memini) carissime, primus 
Ausus es adloquio sustinuisse tuo; 
Qui mihi consilinm vivendi mite dedisti, 
Cuih foret in misero pectore mortis amor!” 


P. Ovidii Nasonis “Tristium,” Lib.i. El. 5. 


My friend! my true, kind friend, - 


in ewry change 
Thro’ which my footsteps have 
been doom’d to range ; 
Whose fix’d attachment still hath 
been the same, 
When Hope was known not to 
me,—save by name; 
When each new ill but heralded a 
worse, 
And life seem’d dark, and memory 
a curse ; 
When earthly pleasures, one by 
one, departed, 
And left me lone, and sad, and 
broken-hearted ; 
Oh, whilst you read these lines, from 
one beyond the sea, 
Think that his heart is still with 
Friendship and with thee! 


2 @ 


Whether I wander in those distant 
climes 

Where bloom the sun-bright Semi- 
toes and Limes ; 

Where humming-birds (with plu- 
mage like the hues 

Of heaven’s own rainbow) sip the 
morning dews ; 

And the Red Indian’s slender 
corial 

Shoots like a meteor dewn the 
water’s-fall ; 
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Or here, on Holland’s happier 
shores, repose, 
Away from towns, their tumults, 
and their woes ; 
Myheart’s affections dwell,my thoughts 
and feelings bend, 
On England, and on thee,—my coun- 
try, and my friend! 


3. 


Oh! if my wish for thee could 
aught avail, 

Thy life should pass as gently as 
the gale 

That o’er the valleys of Arabia 
flows, 

And scarcely curls the soft leaves 
of the rose ; 

Should fade as mildly as the last 
faint streak 

That Phebus casts o’er twilight’s 
crimson’d cheek. 

And, when pale Death the thread 
of life should sever, 

And bid thy beart’s warm pulse be 
still for ever, 

Thou yet should’st leave behind some 
trace that ne’er could fade, 
And be (like Wyoming) remember’d 

though decay’d, 


Vv. D. 


Ballad. 


Farewell to the joys that in childhood 
I knew! 


Farewell to the hopes that in youth 
met my view! 

They are gone, they are fled, and no 
tracks now remain, 


To trace back those blest hours of 
sunshine again. 


Farewell to the sports that could 
please those gay years, 


Life’s morning is clouded by sorrow 
and tears ; 


Farewell to the play-house, the mask, 
and the ball ; 
Hleart-broken, and weury, 


I fly fi 
them all! 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Farewell to the spot, where my foot. 
steps oft rov’d, 

To meet in the twilight the youth 
whom I lov’d! 

Farewell to the bowers, where ip 
spring-time I stray’d, 

For my hopes, like their roses, have 
long been decay’d, 


Farewell to each object of former 


delight, 

No view, save of sorrow, can break 
on my sight! 

All my days must be shaded with sad. 
uess and gloom, 

For life’s pleasures lie buried in 
JaMIE’s cold tomb! 


SAPPHO, JUX. 
March, 1821. 


Sonnet. 


On summer’s morn I wander from my 
home, 
London, to stray thy crowded 
streets along, 
And mix, delighted, with the busy 
throng. 
Up Fish-Street-Hill and Crooked 
Lane I roam, 
Where many a comely fish-wench 
do I meet, 
Who onward to the market’s gently 
pushing, 
And brewers’ drays, that plash 
along the street, 
And bankers’ clerks (too late) to office 
rushing. 
I roam thy streets, where nought 
is desolate ; 
And, when oppress’d with heat, I love 
to stay, 
And breathe the cooling air of 
Billingsgate ; 
Then farther eastward to pursue MY 
way, 
Where many a “house of call” invites 
my stopping, 
Along thy lengthen’d walk—delight- 
ful Wapping! 
H. 
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Drawn & Etchd by Percy Roberts. 


MISS STEPEUENS, 


THE SECOND VI0OLETTLA in DON JOHN” 
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